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COLONEL ROBERT H. ALLEN, INFANTRY 


TO BE MAJOR GENERAL AND CHIEF OF INFANTRY, 
MARCH 28, 1925 


COLONEL ALLEN WAS BORN IN VIRGINIA, JULY 19, 1870. HE 
SERVED AS PRIVATE AND CORPORAL IN TROOP D, 8TH CAVALRY 
FROM JUNE 8, 1893 TO NOVEMBER 3, 1895. 

HE ACCEPTED HIS COMMISSION AS SECOND LIEUTENANT OF 
INFANTRY NOVEMBER 4, 1895. ON AUGUST 11, 1898 WAS PROMOTED 
TO FIRST LIEUTENANT; TO CAPTAIN ON MARCH 25, 1901; MAJOR, 
JULY 1, 1916; COLONEL, NATIONAL ARMY, AUGUST 16, 1917; AND 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL OF INFANTRY, REGULAR ARMY, DEC. 1, 
1919, AND COLONEL, JULY 1, 1920. HE SERVED, AT VARIOUS TIMES, 
IN THE 14TH, 29TH, 8TH AND 31ST REGIMENTS DURING HIS CAREER. 

DURING THE WORLD WAR HE SERVED SUCCESSIVELY AS ACT- 
ING CHIEF OF STAFF, 85TH DIVISION; COMMANDER, DEPOT BRI- 
GADE, 85TH DIVISION; AND COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE 337TH 
INFANTRY. IN OCTOBER, 1918, HE WAS TRANSFERRED TO THE 
356TH INFANTRY OF THE 89TH DIVISION, AND COMMANDED THAT 
REGIMENT DURING THE CLOSING OPERATIONS OF THE MEUSE- 
ARGONNE OFFENSIVE. FOR HIS SERVICES IN THAT BATTLE HE 
RECEIVED THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL. 

THE CITATION READS: 

“FOR EXCEPTIONALLY MERITORIOUS AND DISTINGUISHED SERVICES. 
AS COMMANDER OF THE 356TH INFANTRY DURING THE ARGONNE-MEUSE 
OFFENSIVE HE PROVED HIMSELF A SKILLFUL TACTICIAN. RESOURCEFUL 
AND ENERGETIC, HE WAS AT ALL TIMES EQUAL TO ANY EMERGENCY WHICH 
AROSE, SHOWING QUALITIES OF RARE LEADERSHIP. SUBSEQUENTLY DUR- 
ING THE MARCH INTO GERMANY AND THE OCCUPATION OF THE ENEMY TERRI- 
TORY HIS ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY WAS REFLECTED IN THE HIGH STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE CONSISTENTLY MAINTAINED BY HIS REGIMENT, RENDERING 
SERVICES OF SIGNAL WORTH."’ 


SHORTLY AFTER HIS RETURN FROM FRANCE, COLONEL ALLEN 
ENTERED THE ARMY SCHOOL OF THE LINE, FORT LEAVENWORTH, 
KANSAS, FROM WHICH HE GRADUATED AS AN HONOR GRADUATE 
AT THE HEAD OF HIS CLASS IN JUNE, 1920. THE FOLLOWING 
SCHOOL YEAR, HE WAS A STUDENT OFFICER AT THE GENERAL 
STAFF SCHOOL, AND SINCE HIS GRADUATION FROM THAT INSTITU- 
TION IN 1921, HE HAS BEEN A MEMBER OF THE SCHOOL STAFF, 
HAVING BEEN ASSISTANT COMMANDANT OF THE GENERAL SERVICE 
SCHOOLS SINCE JUNE, 1922. HE HAS BEEN ESPECIALLY COM- 
MENDED BY HIS IMMEDIATE SUPERIORS FOR HIS SERVICES AT THE 
GENERAL SERVICE SCHOOLS. 
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The Self-Loading Shoulder Arm 


Lieut. Col. W. P. Coleman,’ /nfantry 


———HE longer an article 
| remains in daily use, 
the better known be- 
come its qualities, 
and when the effec- 
tiveness is such, that 
in competition with 
other like articles, its 
superiority is main- 
tained, there grows 
up a belief that dis- 
continuanee should be resisted. More- 
over, there is also the important fac- 
tor that the longer an article is used 
the greater is the de- 








improved methods, be they material or 
theoretical, is to place us finally in the 
class of ‘‘ancestor worshippers’’ 
believe it a sacrilege to presume that 
any method or device can be better 
than that usd by our forefathers. 

Nor must we lose sight of the well 
established fact that change for 
change’s sake is not justifiable, and 
this is particularly true when we 
change from an article which has prov- 
en its worth under stressful condi- 
tions. In the end we are bound by the 
balance stated in the couplet: 


who 


**Be not the first by 





gree of expertness in 
its use, and to change 
tosomething as- 
sumed to be superior 
is fraught with grave 
‘onsequences for the 
reason that the ex- 
gained in 


pe rtness 


Tactically there is need 
at the present time for 
a self-ioading shoulder 
rifle that can replace 
the present Springfield 


whom the new is 


tried ; 
Nor yet the last to 
lay the old 


aside.’’ 


Someone, however, 
must be “‘the first by 





of the old is 
thrust aside for the unproven qualities 
or the new. 

The mareh of progress, however, is 
irresistible, and to close our eyes to 


the use 


whom the -new is 
tried,’’ and in the broad field of in- 
vention and perfection of firearms, our 
country has always taken its place in 


the vanguard. The underlying prin- 





‘Formerly Director of Experiment at the Infantry School. 
Note.—Col. E, G. Peyton, the present Director of Experiment, comments on this 


paper as follows: 
lined by Colonel Coleman. 


“I believe thought is developing and will crystalize along lines out- 
It may first show itself by a better balancing of the fire 








power of the squad by the addition of one or more automatic rifles of less cumber- 
Some type. Our enemy, too, as stated by Colonel Coleman, may counteract our greater 
accuracy of small arms fire by a greater volume of fire incident to his use of auto 
loading weapons, thus forcing us to regain superiority by the adoption of a weapon 
of siinilar type.” 
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The Thompson Autorifle, Caliber .30, Model 1923 
A type of military self-loading shoulder rifle. This weapon can be fired semi-auto- 
matically; it is loaded in the same manner, its magazine is the same, and can be 
operated by hand the same as the Springfield rifle. Weight 9% pounds. 


ciples of new departures have been so 
sound, and so well adapted to the 
character of our nationals, that with 
one exception, there are no serious 
mistakes to our credit. 

It therefore behooves us to look care- 
fully and critically at the present de- 
velopment stage of our small arms, and 
to weigh those characteristics upon 
which the success of our future bat- 
tles will hinge. We will not then be 
lulled into a false sense of security by 
our failure ‘‘to lay the old aside,’’ 
when our prospective enemy secures 
the material, and naturally a great 
moral advantage, by facing us with an 
improved shoulder rifle. 

The tremendous expense incident to 
a radical change in our Infantry 
weapon has been a factor that has re- 
tarded the adoption of improved types 
long after the need for adoption has 
become apparent. We need look no 
farther back than the close of our 
Civil War to justify this assertion. The 
caliber .50 muzzle loader was the type 
in general use at that time, although 
many special units were equipped with 
special types of breech loading rifles. 
After the Civil War, the caliber was 
reduced to .45 and the breech of the 
Springfield was modified to convert it 
into a breech loading rifle. Black pow- 
der was continued as the propellant, 
for the construction and caliber of this 


rifle were such that it could not wit! 
stand the higher pressure of smokeless 
powder. This type of rifle was car 
ried by our Infantry until 1892, when 
the Krag-Jorgensen rifle became the 
service equipment for our foot troops 
and its carbine model for our mounted 
services. 

The Krag-Jorgensen was a Danish 
rifle. It fired a steel jacketed caliber 
.30 bullet which was propelled by a 
charge of smokeless powder. The ar- 
mament of the National Guard troops 
with this weapon was not complete 
even in 1898, and resulted in costly 
losses (of human lives) when a regi- 
ment armed with the old caliber .45 at- 
tempted to oppose troops equipped 
with Spanish Mausers. 

Although the Krag-Jorgensen was a 
very satisfactory type of military rifle, 
it possessed the defect of being much 
slower in its loading mechanism than 
the Mauser type of rifle then in gen- 
eral use by several first and second- 
class powers. Moreover, there was an 
antagonism against the Krag because 
of its foreign design, and our own ord- 
nance experts were not complimented 
by the adoption of a foreign rifle as 
service equipment. The complete arm- 
ing of the National Guard was de- 
layed, therefore, until our Ordnance 
Department could develop a shoulder 
rifle that would permit loading ‘rom 
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», and that would equal in every 
respect the best military rifles of Eu- 


ir present Model 1903 Springfield 
the result. The rod bayonet with 
h it was originally equipped, how- 
been superseded by the 
‘Inife’’ bayonet. It is well to note 
that our rifle, although known as the 
“Springfield,’’? is nevertheless, an 
adaptation of the Mauser door bolt 
principle, and therefore belongs to the 
atter type. 

There were many misgivings at the 
the present shoulder rifle was 
The greatest objection was 
the shortness of the new weapon’s bar- 
rel, but the decision of our ordnance 
experts, that both the Infantry and the 
cavalry should use the same design, 
was wisely made. The length of the 
barrel had to be reduced in order that 
the rifle could be carried in the cav- 
alry boot. Many of our officers, at that 
time, were convinced that, in order to 
attain the desired accuracy, a rifle’s 
barrel must at least equal the length 
of the Krag barrel, and for this rea- 
son they opposed the adoption of the 
truneated Springfield. 

It is a fact, however, that the accu- 
racy of the Springfield has surprised 
its most optimistic supporters, and 
with the aid of modern ammunition, 
it has come out far in the lead in prac- 
tically every competition in which it 


ever, has 


time 
adopted. 





has taken part. At the International 
shoot at Le Mans, France, during the 
summer of 1919, the competitors were 
permitted to select any military rifle, 
and all of them, except France and 
Canada, chose the Model 1903 Spring- 
field in preference to any other arm. 
This appears to be proof that our rifle 
is considered the peer if not the best 
of its class in the world. 

It is believed that one of the great- 
est compliments that has ever come to 
the small arms experts of our Ord- 
nance Department is the fact that a 
shoulder rifle designed by them more 
than fifteen years before should be able 
to compete with, and win out over the 
best military arms in existence. 

Could the excellence of our present 
shoulder rifle and its ammunition be 
more conclusively demonstrated ? 

But let us examine the conditions 
that existed at the time our present 
shoulder rifle was adopted so that we 
may learn some of the accepted prin- 
ciples of those days that affected de- 
sign. 

In the first place, fire power at close, 
mid and long range was the one factor 
that outweighed all others, and it was 
therefore necessary to design a rifle 
that would be effective up to the ex- 
treme ranges. Our rifle is 
therefore sighted up to 2,800 yards. 

It is true that Gatling and later 
Gardner guns had been regular equip- 


present 








The Thompson Autorifle, Showing Bolt Mechanism Removed 
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ment since 1872 and in a few instances 
these weapons took part in some of the 
Indian fighting of later days. Their 
caliber was approximately the same as 
our old Springfield and the propellant, 
black powder. 

In 1898 one hundred Gatling guns, 
ealiber .30, firing Krag-Jorgensen am- 
munition, were ordered by the War 
Department and four of them took 
part in the fighting at San Juan Hill. 

While great results are claimed by 
the lieutenant commanding these guns, 
there existed throughout the service 
considerable misgiving regarding their 
effectiveness due to lack of mobility, 
ete. 

It can be stated without contradic- 
tion that the Infantryman of twenty 
years ago pinned his faith to his rifle 
alone and was most skeptical regarding 
the claimed effectiveness of Gatling 
and other machine guns except for riot 
and street fighting. 

Our experiences at San Juan Hill 
and at the capture of Manila led many 
officers to believe that the day of the 
bayonet was past, and when the les- 
sons of the Boer War (1899-1902) 
were digested, the idea that the bay- 
onet was of no further use became a 
conviction. 

The terrible execution which the 
Boers effected among the British regi- 
ments by mid-range rifle fire convinced 
us that, to compete with such tacties, 
our rifle must be sighted up to extreme 
range, and must have the necessary 
shocking power at that range to kill 
or disable. This, of course, primarily 
was a problem of ammuntion, but the 
rifle had to be sufficiently strong -and 
heavy to withstand the extreme pow- 
der pressures required to give this 
range and shocking effect. 

The lessons of the Boer War made 


a profound impression on the | fap. 
tryman, and added strength to | © of. 
ten quoted incident of the effi tive. 
ness of the long range rifle fire |) th, 
Turkish riflemen against the Russians 
in the War of 1877. 

It must be recalled that prior to 
1903, team work between the artillery 
and the Infantry was much less (evel. 
oped than it is at the present time. 
and that the Infantry rifle was ex. 
pected to contain all the qualifications 
to win battles by its own unaide: fire 
power. Is it any cause for wonder. 
then, that the weight of the present 
shoulder rifle is great, and that the re- 
coil of repeated discharges is a factor 
that must be seriously considered ? 

Let us compare the present arma- 
ment of the Infantry regiment with 
the armament that obtained at the 
time the present Springfield was 
adopted. 

In 1904, the fire power of the rifle 
was almost the only armament, as the 
machine gun, excepting for riot and 
street fighting was still of questionable 
support. The bayonet was added soon 
thereafter. We now have in the In 
fantry regiment, the howitzer com 
pany, three companies of heavy ma 
chine guns, to nine rifle companies, 
and each rifle company has eighteen 
automatic rifles (one in each squad 
All of these weapons, excepting per- 
haps, the automatic rifle, are more e/- 
fective than the rifle at a range greater 
than 700 yards. 

Does it not seem rather inconsistent 
that the modern Infantryman should 
be required to carry the additional 
weight of rifle and cartridge to enable 
him to fire at ranges beyond 800 y:rds 
when, as a matter of fact, he has nver 
been called upon seriously to envage 
an enemy at such ranges? Our )|)res- 
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ties stress the fact that our ma- These listed are deemed by the 
guns, 37-mm. guns and light writer as necessary: 
s support the Infantryman until a, Our new rifle must fire a bullet 





progressed sufficiently near the that has a flat trajectory (danger space 
to make his rifle fire effective. continuous) equal in length to the erit 
what this range is, there is no _ ical range. 
mity of opinion but the limit lies b. The accuracy of the rifle must be 
the 800 to 500-yard zone. equal to the present Springfield for 
ve can assume, and I believe we ranges up to the critical range 
right to make the assumption, c. The weight of the rifle as well as 
the present theory of attack pre- ammunition must be substantially less 














The Thompson Submachine Gun 


| 

iutomatic weapon designed for effective fire up to three or four hundred yards. It 

the regular .45 caliber pistol ammunition, weighs 942 pounds, and can be fired | 
i 


> 





automatically at rate up to 125 shots per minute, and automatically at the rate 
of 400 shots per minute. 


supposes that our assaulting platoons than that of the Springfield and ser 
be enabled by the fire of other vice ammunition. 
veapons to advanee without recourse 
the fire power of their own rifles, at 
least until they enter the critical zone. 
From that time on, it may, and fre- 
ently will be necessary that the pla- 
s themselves be able to deliver a 


d. The rifle must be rugged enough 


to function under all conditions of field 


service and require little more atten 
tion than the present service rifle when 


placed in the hands of the average sol 


° dier. 
imum amount of small arms fire. 
ir present shoulder rifle best suited e. The rifle must be so designed that 
this purpose? I think not. it ean be fired in the several positions 


t Ww hat then are the qualifications without disturbing the firing positions, 
h satisfy present methods of com- in other words: a self-loader. 


f. The rifle must be capable of a 
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faster rate of aimed fire than the pres- chanical difficulties surrounding ¢h 
ent Springfield. design and construction of a type ¢] 

g. The shock of recoil of the new _ will fulfill the requirements abov: 
rifle must be substantially less than lined, have been numerous. The «oa! 
that of the Springfield. however, is brought nearer each suc 

h. Our new rifle must fire a bullet cessive year and it is safe to pre 
that has a flat trajectory equal in that a gun satisfactory to both our 
length to the critical range. ordnance experts and to our Infantry 

In conclusion, I believe it can be men will soon become a reality. | 
stated as a fact that tactically there To the question: Should our Infan 
is need at the present time for a self- try rifle be superseded by a self-load. 
loading shoulder rifle that can replace ing shoulder arm? I would reply, ‘“‘ Not 
the present Springfield, but the me- yet, but soon.’’ 


D 


The Pacifist Drive at Chaplains 


An attempt to abolish Army and Navy chaplains 
is the latest feature of the pacifist campaign. It is 
proposed on the one hand to demand that the Gov- 
ernment cease employing them, and on the other 
that clergymen be forbidden by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities thus to serve. The object is, of course, 
plain. It would give the pacifist propagandists a fine 
opportunity to point to and rail at the ‘‘Godless- 
ness’’ of the Army and Navy, as services in which 
Christian ministers could not participate and the 
members of which were compelled to live and die 


‘‘without benefit of eclergy.’’ 
- * * . * 


} 
: 
5 
FS 
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If these hot gospellers of seditious pacifism really 
think the Army and Navy so wicked institutions that 
Christian ministers have no place in or near them, 
we should like to commend to them for thoughtful 
consideration an old-time saying of the highest au- 
thority that ever spoke to man, to the effect that they 
who are whole need not a physician, but they who 
are sick.—Washington Post. 
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What Strength Units? 


Mgj. L. D. Davis, Infantry 


ee EN Our Civil War 
ry quotas were custom- 
arily furnished in the 
form of new units; 
were 
not maintained at 
effective fighting 
strengths. The dis- 
@~@ advantages which re- 


organizations 








) sulted are so well 
known as to need no 
The experience of the 
World War has shown that better re- 


more comment. 


sults in all respects are to be obtained 
by placing in the 


violated in peace-time practice; there 
are people who think that way. For 
the purposes of this article we will 
imagine that there is a dissipation of 
the Regular Army personnel, specifi- 
cally that our organizations are gen- 
erally too low in strength. The discus- 
sion is directed at the Regular Army, 
though much of what is written is ap- 
plicable to all components. 

The existing organization of the Reg- 
ular Army is based on the part it takes 
in the six army plan, for carrying out 
authorized 
strength of 280,000 


which it was given an 





combat zone the num- 
ber of divisions which 
can be maintained at 
effective fighting 
strength, rather than 
to increase the num- 
ber of divisions and 


There is a dissipation 
of the Regular Army 
personnel, and our or- 
ganizations are gener- 
ally too low in strength 


————y 


enlisted. The 
strength in any year, 
however, depends 
upon the 


Congress 


action 
may have 
taken. The author 


ized strength has 





then find yourself in 
the position of being unable to meet 
adequately the demands for replace- 
ments necessary to keep them effee- 
tive. It is all simply a matter of the 
dissipation of effort, or of the con- 
centration of effort; or of failure to 
take advantage of already existing 
organizations more familiar and in- 
creasingly experienced in their busi- 
hess, 

This present article has for its aim 
to point out the desirability of apply- 
ing this principle of conservation, or 
perhaps more properly the principle 
of war which has to do with the econ- 
omy of foree, to peace-time practice. 
No special attention is given here to 
establish the fact that this principle is 


been lowered and ap- 
propriations for the support of the 
Army have been reduced from time to 
time. For the present fiscal year the 
enlisted strength of the Regular Army 
is limited by appropriations to an 
average of approximately 118,000. 
Whatever the available force it is the 
War Department’s task, except where 
specific provision of the law applies, to 
decide how it shall be distributed 
among the several branches. This de- 
cision must be based on a number of 
important factors but it is not of con- 
cern to us. Our interest begins with 
the disposal of the troops in particular 
branches ; whether we should have big 
regiments and few, or many 
regiments. 


small 
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It will be clearer if we confine our 
attention to one branch, remembering 
that many of the others could fairly 
take unto themselves the following re- 
marks. The Infantry will serve the 
purpose very well. Of the authorized 
total of 125,000 the Infantry has been 
given upward of 46,000. Not that en- 
tire number are available for duty in 
regiments, but most of them are. Now 
those so available may be formed into 
few or many regiments, the strength 
of the regiment depending of course 
upon the number of regiments to be 
maintained in an active status. But 
this cannot be handled in an arbitrary 
manner, for a regiment is more than a 
mere name. A regiment is a unit, an 
organization, of which certain very 
well defined functions are expected. 

For use in war the various units are 
given a strength which it is believed 
is such as will enable them to meet 
effectively the work that will be theirs. 
For an Infantry regiment it is slightly 
more than three thousand. The regi- 
ment in battle can carry out its work 
effectively for some time after suffer- 
ing losses because this initial strength 
is large enough to permit that ; it would 
be quite ridiculous to give any unit 
only the minimum troops required for 
it would then be almost sure to crum- 
ble at the first infliction of any con- 
siderable casualties. Yet there comes 
a time in operations when a regiment 
cannot muster the number necessary to 
carry on properly, and if no replace- 
ments are received, it finds itself so re- 
duced as no longer to be effective. Then 
it cannot produce the effort normally 
expected and which must be produced 
to justify its maintenance. To con- 
tinue in operations an organization so 
depleted is a waste of whatever 
strength it does have, and leaves in the 


larger unit of which it is a par a 
organization which is very much ike 
the boy who was sent to do a 1)’ 
work, 


8 


For. use in peace our organiza! ons 
should be given a strength which: 
enable them to meet effectively the 
peace-time duties imposed upon the 
Regular Army in its work in carrying 
out its mission. This mission is, briefly 
stated, to furnish a balanced and e(fec- 
tive force for promptly meeting eier- 
gencies either within or without the 
United States, to garrison the overseas 
possessions, and to provide a force {0 
use in training and mobilizing the civi 
ian components of the Army. |- 
though not pointedly stated, a very 
obvious extension—rather what should 
be obvious—is that all of these duties 
require for satisfactory execution pro 
perly organized and well trained 
troops. With our expanding activities 
there is not a little tendency to forget 
that the Regular Army has, first, to 
train itself; we think of all the othe: 
objectives and overlook the most im- 
portant one. There is still another ex- 
tension, not so apparent but not an) 
the less real, and which comes from 
that part of the mission having to do 
with our work with the civilian com- 
ponents. If we are to be held respons! 
ble for the correct training of the civ! 
ian components, is it not highly impor 
tant that the Regular Army be for 
them in all things military a mode!’ 

In our Army the regiment has a! 
ways been the outstanding unit. !1 is 
evidenced in the collar insignia bear- 
ing the regimental number, in the .u- 
thorization of regimental crests, in the 
ownership of colors. The regimen! 's 
the largest unit composed of and cor- 
manded by personnel from one brat). 
and its field for the developmen! of 
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t will ever be broader than any 
sessed by other Fame 
eyed and glory gained by our di- 
ms in the World War rest only on 

their regiments did. For these 
sons the regiment should have first 
sideration. 


units. 


ry are there any overwhelming rea- 
from more prosaic and possibly 
tieal viewpoints for not giving the 
ment this position. Looking at it 
. the standpoint of the larger units 
regiments are like the eggs in an 
elet, and if you do not have the 
riments certainly you will have no 
sions or corps or armies; and from 
other direetion, if the regiment is 
en first consideration you neces- 
ly take good eare of the battalion 


d its units. 


Now T believe it is not only a sound 
tement but an applicable one to 
te down here that no unit should be 
ntained whieh is not effective, for 
, do otherwise would be to be guilty 
‘waste. This assertion demands a defi- 
nition of the word ‘‘effective,’’ and that 
< not so easy. Yet any correct defini- 
tion of this word must contemplate a 
condition which permits the unit to 
perform efficiently and satisfactorily 
\| the duties that make up its part in 
carrying out the mission of the Reg- 
ular Army. 
The peace strength of an Infantry 
Regiment is now 1,150 men, a little 
over one-third of its war strength. 
This figure is based on the authorized 
total of 125,000, but as the average 
strength for this year must not exceed 
118,000 it is evident that right here we 
vave one obstruction to maintaining 
‘ull peace strength. Moreover our ex- 
crience is that the actual strength of 
y unit is about 10 per cent less than 
at permitted by appropriations; 


which is to say that should we desire 
to have a regiment actually numbering 
1,150 day in and day out we should 
give it a top limit of about 1,260 men. 
Therefore it should not be surprising 
that our Infantry regiments run well 
below a thousand. The general opinion 
of those immediately concerned and 
responsible for the instruction and 
training of troops offers strong testi- 
mony that at present strength our regi- 
ments are not of sufficient size to be 
considered effective organizations for 
the prosecution of the task set by the 
first and most important 
their own training. 


objective, 


At work with the civilian com- 
ponents during summer instruction it 
is not unusual to find Regular Army 
units increased to a size of some re- 
spectability by additions from units 
not scheduled for this duty. This is 
necessary because there are few organi- 
zations having men enough to do this 
work without such increase. 

Indeed, after a consideration of the 
size of units in the light of the mis- 
sion they have to perform, it certainly 
is not untruthful to say that at their 
present strength our organizations are 
able to perform none of the items of 
the mission, unless it is their own ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation of inactive 
units incident to a mobilization of the 
full Regular Army. And yet this prob- 
lem of expanding would not be made 
appreciably more difficult simply be- 
cause we had formed our troops into 
fewer regiments. To furnish cadres 
of the size now prescribed, a regiment 
of two thousand men could do about as 
well in rehabilitating two inactive regi- 
ments as could a regiment of half the 
size in rehabilitating one. 


We have in the Infantry at least 
two regiments which have inactive bat- 
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talions, and some have advocated carry- 
ing this out in all regiments, keeping 
the present authorized strength. In 
some circumstances this would not be 
very objectionable; a regiment scat- 
tered in two or three stations is an in- 
stance, for here we have anyway an 
organization which is hardly more than 
a regiment in name. But a regiment 
of Infantry in our Army has three bat- 
talions, and when one of them is made 
inactive, which is a short way of say- 
ing it has been placed in a state of 
suspended animation, as lifeless to all 
intents and purposes as an unorganized 
unit of the Organized Reserves—then 
we no longer have a regiment. If we 
make one rifle company of each bat- 
talion inactive, we only tcol ourselves 
when we call what is left a battalion. 
But candor requires the admission that 
it is not a farfetched statement to say 
that many of our units at this moment 
belie their designation. 


The Regular Army has an enviable 
past, a prestige and a tradition found- 
ed on its life in war and peace. We 
have come to the day when never as 
before our organizations are more in 
contact with the people of the land, 
and especially with the elements of the 
civilian components. It seems very 
important, if the Regular Army is not 
to be displaced from its position, that 
when we show our troops we be sure 
we are parading something which is 
what it purports to be. 

Not for an instant should our atten- 
tion and work on plans be decried, but 
we must not forget that plans are not 
visible, and that the most perfect plans 
will make little appeal to the sentiment 
of our people. 

A paucity of numbers would be bet- 
ter handled if large areas of our coun- 


try never saw Regular Army troops, 
rather than display everywhere hor. 
ribly skeltonized organizations whiich 
in many places do not today compare 
any too favorably with some of the or- 
ganizations of the National Guard. 
For every reason of training, morale 
of officers and men, prestige of the 
Regular Army, our regiments should 
be in substance what they are in name. 

Whether these regiments of effective 
strength be formed into divisions or 
not is of no moment. Because a regi- 
ment belongs to a division is no reason 
why it should not itself be of effective 
strength; it is really another argument 
why it should be that strong. We have 
divisions at present composed of scat 
tered skeletons of regiments, a system 
which affords no real training for the 
command or the troops. 


It would be a most interesting ex- 
periment to see what would be the re- 
sults if our regiments were given in 
reality an effective peace strength, ac- 
eomplished by making inactive what- 
ever number of regiments might be 
necessary to furnish the additional! 
troops to bring those retained up to 
that strength. If in some later year 
Congress should see fit to reduce fur- 
ther the appropriations, one or more 
regiments would be made inactive; or 
if an inerease should be allowed, one 
or more regiments on the inactive list 
would be reconstituted. What if we 
should have in 1930, for example, only 
enough men for ten regiments! Why 
not have 10 regiments rather than 20 
organizations called regiments? 

We should have regiments of effec- 
tive strength rather than regiments in 
numbers. For myself, I believe it 
would be a highly profitable venture, 
not only for the civilian components 
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more so for the Regular Army, structure, and which must always be 





e h is the cornerstone of the military kept first in mind. 
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i Safeguards Are Necessary 

‘3 Our naval needs, just now, happen to bear particu- 
lar reference to the sea power of Great Britain and 

Japan, because those are the only sea powers compar- 

4 able with ours. We have no distrust of Great Britain, 

- . . *. * . 

4 but with Japan, in particular, we have a relationship 
which, while by no means synonymous with trouble, 
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does have enough serious differences to make certain 
safeguards necessary. 

Japan is building cruisers and airplanes as fast as 
she can, and she has engaged European flyers and 
German submarine experts to train her people. She 
is building both with a grim eye to the possibilities ot 
the future—and the United States is the only nation 
whose acts offend her, although her former ally, Great 
Britain excludes Japanese immigrants as we do. 

If there is a nation on earth that needs for its life 
the protection of a strong Navy, that nation is the 
United States. Other nations have armies. The 
United States has only the skeieton of an army and 
needs nothing more. Other nations have alliances. 
The United States has none. 

That war may come to this nation in the future as it 
has come in the past—one in every generation—is as 





sure as that the nation endures. There are more 
threats of war in the air today than at any time in the 
decade before 1914. 

At such a time, with such portents in the air, there 
is but one way to assure our future safety and wel- 
fare. That way is to be strong enough to command 
for ourselves the peace which no other Power on 
earth will take the trouble to command for us—to 
‘ command it by means of a naval line of defense which 

all the world will find impregnable. 

Only those have rights who dare maintain them. 
Only those have peace who dare defend it.—N. Y 
American. 
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Why Not Keep the Door Open? 


Col. Thomas W. Hammond’, 206th Infantry (Minn.) 


HE General Staff 
Corps eligible list 
was created by the 
Act of June 4, 1920. 
It was created to in- 
sure that trained offi- 
cers only should be 
detailed to the Gen- 
eral Staff. As stated 
by one of the mem- 
bers of Congress who 
had much to do with the writing of 
the Aet of June 4, 1920: ‘‘We are 
charging the General Staff Corps of 
the Army with. the 





added thereto unless, upon graduation 
from the General Staff School, he is 
specifically recommended as qualified 
for General Staff duty—.’’ He must 
be specifically recommended as quali- 
fied for General Staff duty, but the 
law does not specify who sliall make 
this recommendation. Considering the 
importance of this recommendation, 
should it be made immediately after 
graduation from the Command and 
General Staff School? If made at that 
time will too much stress be laid upon 
the one year’s work in the Command 

and General Staff 





development of this 
great military policy 
which are now 
laving down in the 
law and in order that 
people of this 
country may rest as- 
that this de- 
velopment will be 
along such lines as 


we 


the 


sure ad 


Graduates 
Command and General 
Staff School should be 
made to feel that the 
opportunity to qualify 
for the General Staff 
Corps eligible list is 


always ahead of them 


School? Will suffi- 
cient consideration be 


from the 
given to all the other 
service an officer 
renders ? Consider- 
ing the wording of 
the 


graduation,’’ can the 


law, ‘“‘upon 


recommendation be 


made at any time 





will reasonably in- 

sure sueeess in any future 
gency it is necessary for us to give 
these officers ample authority to act 
and then see that only properly quali- 
fied officers are ever detailed to duty 
on this important body.’’ 

The law states (section 5, Act of 
June 4, 1920): ‘‘ After the completion 
of the initial General Staff Corps eligi- 
ble list, the name of no officer shall be 


emer- 


after graduation? 
What interpretation must be placed on 
this phrase: ‘“‘upon graduation’’? 
Does ‘‘upon’’ mean ‘‘immediately af- 
ter’’? Does a liberal interpretation com- 
pel this meaning? Isn’t it carrying 
out the spirit of the law to give a 
liberal interpretation of this phrase? 

I am not a graduate of Leavenworth. 
But during the war I think I had an 
excellent opportunity to observe, and 





Major of Infantry, D. O. L. 


Nore—The latest instructions on the General 
- T eligibility are contained in Sec. III, G. O. 1, 


D., Jan. 5, 1925, as follows: 
Section I, General Orders, No. 57, War De- 
iment, 1920 * * * is rescinded and the follow- 
ie substituted therefor: 
'. A board of officers will be appointed an- 
y by the Secretary of War to select officers 


for the General Staff Corps Eligible List. The 
board wil meet in Washington, D. C., as soon as 
practicable after the completion of the course at 
the Command and General Staff School. 

“2. To this board will be referred the complete 
military records of all graduates of the former 
General Staff School and of the Command and 
General Staff School, who upon graduation were 
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I believe that what General Scott said 
of the services of the graduates of 
West Point in the Mexican War might 
truthfully be said of the services of 
the graduates of Leavenworth in the 
World War. Without them I doubt if 
the Americans would have developed 
a fighting unit in France larger than 
a division. In that war the graduates 
of Leavenworth were all too few. 

Under our theory of a National mili- 
tary policy based on depending upon 
great citizen components to make up 
our war army it is almost essential, 
with only twelve thousand Regular 
officers, that all of them of more than 
ten years’ commissioned service shall 
be qualified for higher command and 
for General Staff duty. 

The effect of making General Staff 
eligibility a legal requirement has been 
to encourage all officers of the Army to 
work for a place on this eligible list, 
that is, to go to Leavenworth. This is 
excellent. Every officer of the Army 
should be a graduate of Leavenworth, 
and he should go there some time dur- 
ing the first fifteen years of his com- 
missioned service. 

But there is another effect that the 
law, as it is now being executed, has 
had. When an officer graduates from 
Leavenworth and does not receive a 
recommendation for the General Staff 
Corps eligible list, he feels, in some 
way or other, in spite of the fact of 
graduation, that he has failed and 
other people seem to feel the same way 
about him. In other words, with the 
recommendation following immedi- 
ately after graduation, the officer is 


confronted with the fact that hoving 
failed to receive this recommen:ation 
the door has been closed, so far as he js 
concerned, with no opportunity for 
him to get through it in the future, 
no matter what kind or character of 
service he may render. With the 
prospects of some twenty or more years 
of service ahead of him his position is 
serious. Now I don’t believe it was 
ever intended by the law makers that 
the law should be interpreted so 
strictly as to have any such effect. In 
fact, at one time, there was a provi- 
sion in the bill that an officer of more 
than twenty years’ service might be 
placed on the General Staff Corps 
eligible list even though not a grad- 
uate of Leavenworth. That provision 
was stricken out because, after careful! 
consideration, it was felt that all Gen- 
eral Staff officers (except those on the 
initial eligible list) should be required 
to go through the General Staff School. 
I believe the law can be interpreted and 
executed so that every officer in the 
Army, who graduates from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, can 
be made to feel that the opportunity 
to qualify for the General Staff Corps 
eligible list is always ahead of him. 
This could be done by giving the law 
the liberal interpretation I have sug- 
gested above and then by having a 
board of General officers at the War 
Department make the specific recom- 
mendations for the General Stafi 
Corps required by the law. This board 
should be free to consider all officers 
of the Army who have graduated from 
the General Staff School no matter 





specifically recommended for General Staff duty 
and whose names are not at the time of the 
board borne upon the General 

Corps Eligible List. (See sec. 5, national de- 
fense act, as amended by the acts of Congress 
approved June 4, 1920 (Bul. No. 25, W. D. 1920), 
September 22, 1922 (Sec, XII, Bul. No. 18, 

W. D., 1922).) 


4. Composition of the board.—The board will 
consist of the commandant, the General Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and two cen- 
eral officers of the line who are not at the time 
= ied as members of the General Staff Corps. 
—Eprror. 
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long before they may have grad- be so developed that all officers will 
ed feel that a successful year at Leaven- 


Perhaps, in order to get away from worth is not only essential for profes- 


much school influence, it would be sional advancement but that it is a 


ell to require that an officer must large stepping stone in furtherance of 
ve had at least two years’ service that advancement, and that it may not 
nee graduation before he would be operate, even though an officer grad- 
nsidered by the board. At any rate, ates, to close the door of the future 


seems to me that the policy should in front of him. 


D 


Value of Auxiliary Arms 


It needs to be borne in mind that no great military 
innovations ever have been worked out in time of 
peace. The German general staff has been playing 
with the contrary idea, but simply under stress of cir- 
eumstances. Unable to arm the German army with 
the heavy artillery used in the recent war, because of 
the watchful French, the staff has put forth the 
theory that heavy artillery is obsolete. It insists that 
since the armistice the theory of war has been revo- 
lutionized; that there will be no trench warfare in 
the next conflict; that it will be fought with highly 
mobile columns with tanks and airplanes and machine 
guns. 

These suggestions are scoffed at by the French who 
point out that every new war begins where the last 
left off; that innovations worked out in peace cannot 
be trusted in a nation’s defense, the stakes are too im- 
portant; that any change in the art of war comes 
gradually under the stress of actual fighting, and that 
the Infantry with its auxiliaries as developed in the 
late war remains the reliance of the nation. 

This is Pershing’s contention. All the effort of the 
vast mechanical and chemical equipment of the mod- 
ern army is directed to getting a man with a bayonet 
to the enemy line. The value of auxiliary arms must 
be measured by their effectiveness in contributing to 
this end.—Kansas City Star. 











A Regimental Ruse 
Capt. Charles J. Sullivan, /nfantry 





ETWEEN the 17th 

B and 22d of October, 
. 1918, an American In- 
4 | 


fantry regiment, act- 
ing as a part of an 
Allied line consisting 
men Of fifty-seven divis- 
ions, was so maneu- 

* vered independently 
| just behind the front 
line that it materially 
weakened the defensive strength of a 
powerful enemy in the battle which 
opened a few days later. In other 
words, an American regiment in a 
French brigade which was a unit in an 
Italian division, which was the left 
wing of the Earl of Cavan’s British 
Army, executed a feat in strategy. It 
was a movement before the action 
proper ; it deceived the enemy ; it weak- 
ened the defensive ability of thousands 
of individual soldiers and thus of 
units; it caused the enemy to attempt 
a change in the personnel of his front 
lines at the critical moment of attack. 

The situation was this: The 332d 
Infantry was the only American com- 
batant unit on the Italian front. Asa 
minute part of the plan of the Italian 
supreme command, this regiment was 
moved from near Verona into the city 
of Treviso on October 3. Treviso was 
the Amiens of the Piave front. It was 
less than ten kilometers from the 
breastworks of the river, and was under 
close observation both from enemy cap- 
tive balloons and from the Montello. 
It was the distributing base for two 
Italian armies and the English Corps. 
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The 332d Infantry detrained a this 
city’s battered station at high noon on 
October 3. The blimps and planes 
watched the arrival, as if from vrani- 
stand seats. Long before the men were 
settled into billets the Austrian genera! 
staff knew of its presence ani its 
strength. It was desired that the Aus. 
trian general staff be aware of this fact 


The Central Powers rarely if ever 
moved lone regiments to distant fronts 
Now at this time and for many 


months previous, the Italian supreme 
command had been planning its creat 
final offensive,—the battle which came 
to be known as the Battle of Vittorio. 


Veneto. This offensive was scheduled 
to open on October 19, and the pivot of 
the great movement was to be along a 


line beginning almost opposite Treviso. 
After establishing bridgeheads beyond 
the Grava di Papadopoli and near San 
Polo, the 8th Army, on the left of the 
10th, was to attack in a northerly di- 
rection, its ultimate objective being to 
reach Vittorio and thus cut off the 
Austrian Trentino Army from the 
Piave Army. All supplies for the \us- 
trian Mountain Army (the Trentino 
had to pass through Vittorio. The 1(th 
Army, commanded by the Earl of (a- 
van, and in which was the American 
regiment, was to attack almost straight 
eastward until it had cleared the see- 
ond, or King’s position, then it wis to 
swerve southward, driving the \us 
trian 5th Army toward the sea. A 
strong reserve was held under thir di- 
rect orders of General Diaz to cove: the 
ensuing gap. However, unless a |: rge 
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fo! { the enemy threatened this 
it was to be bridged by the 

\r in regiment. 
i; will be seen therefore that the 
point in the long Piave front 
{ opposite Treviso; both stra- 
. and tactieally the junction of 
the Austrian 6th and 5th Armies 
formed the line upon which the coming 
vould be decided. Success there 
by the Allied 8th and 10th Armies 
would have nearly the effeet of an at- 


regiment, possible. It consisted mainly 
in a carefully edited copy of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Thousands 
of the leaflets contained nothing at all 
but the one declaration for: The Self- 
Determination of Small Peoples. These 
were printed in German, Magyar, Croa- 
tian, Bosnian, all Jugo-Slav 
and even in Turkish and Greek. This, 
of course, had been going on before the 


dialects, 


American regiment arrived near the 
front, but without any marked effect 
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tack in the rear upon the Austrian 
The Italian Supreme 
Command fully realized this and every 
effort was made to weaken the enemy 
The sector was bombed 
and raided and gassed continuously— 
but it was also bombed with propa- 
ganda. D’Annunzio and his raiders 
dropped tons of literature, not only on 
the hack areas as far away as Vienna 
and Trieste, but into the front lines. 
\ creat bulk of this propaganda was 
¢ kind that made the little feat in 


Trentino Army. 


at this point. 


strategy, as exeeuted by the American 


It was as if the many small nationali- 
ties making up the dual monarchy still 
did not quite believe all that they read, 
or that if they did believe it, they still 
did not mind fighting Italians and 
Frenchmen. 

About a week after the 332d arrived 
in Treviso it was reported that a large 
part of a Hornved battalion with many 
of its officers came across the Piave just 
south of the Grave di Papadopoli, and 
surrendered. They believed that they 
were surrendering to Americans, hav- 
ing seen American officers in the front 











A 


line that day. There were many other 
incidents of this kind along the flat 
salient in front of the city, but none 
anywhere else on the front. 

Col. William Wallace, commanding 
the 332d, and many of his officers, knew 
enough of the coming offensive to real- 
ize the importance of the regiment’s 
presence, and after a few days, during 
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arriving? Certainly, there w 
sands of individual soldiers 
Hornved units who would no 
fight against the Americans. 
A plan with this result in n 


broached to the Italian divisio) 


and was probably carried 


there. Two days later word 


ceived granting permission 





In the Trenches of the 332d Infantry 
Brig. Gen. Chas. G. Treat and Mr. Samuel Gompers visiting the line held by the 82 
Regiment near Maserada, Italy, Oct. 12, 1918 


which they were enabled to interview 
several prisoners, they came to realize, 
too, the potential importance of its in- 
fluence. 

Would it not be of great strategical 
value to lead the enemy to believe that 
there were several American divisions 
on the narrow Treviso front? Would 
it not be effective to allow the Austrian 
observers actually to see these divisions 


out the scheme, in facet 


couraging it. 
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Therefore, on the night of October 
16, shortly before midnight, the entir 
American regiment was called out and 


paraded in a field near the billet 
The night was very dark and : 
rain was falling. The city, of 


was lightless and no one was 2! 


The men of the regiment and m 
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road 
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rs believed that they were go- 


ing he front. The slow boom of 
st guns registering along the 
front and the heavier Austrian an- 
ewers told them the direction of the 
front. Along the field were three 


One running north and south 
Mestre toward the mountains ; one 
and away 
front; one running southwest 
All of these roads were 


running almost due west 


Aik ~ 


toward Padua. 
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Each company trailed its own rolling 
kitchens and wagons. Presently the 2d 
Battalion moved off, taking the north 
road, and then the 3d Battalion turned 
southwest, going away from the front. 
In an hour the regiment was very un 
tactically scattered. 

At about daylight the rain stopped 
and the morning was rather fair 
When the mists were still thick the 1st 


Battalion having arrived near a rail- 








silent, 
muddy, men, guns, trucks, pontoon sec- 
tions and parts of bridges going toward 
the front. For weeks these movements 
had been going on, always at night. 
The men of the 332d stood waiting as 
if for an opening in the line. 

But soon the 1st Battalion moved off 
on the westward road, and began to 


crowded with long lines of 


that leading to the front. With it was 
just exactly one-third of all the regi- 
mental rolling stock, mules and mounts. 


The 332d Infantry on the Move in Italy 


road town about twelve miles from 
Treviso, left the road and vanished 
It had break- 


About an hour later, just 


into a screen of woods. 
fast there. 
as the blimps began to rise beyond the 
river, the battalion appeared on the 
road again headed toward Treviso. 
This time it was considerably stretched 
out, marching in column of twos, with 
trucks and ambulances sandwiched be- 
tween companies along with rolling 
kitchens and combat wagons. The men 
wore campaign hats and raincoats 
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The 2d Battalion had 
near a railroad town about ten miles 


arrived also 
north. It reappeared on the road at 
about the time that the Ist Battalion 
had. It marched with a file on each 
side of the road, but otherwise in about 
the same manner as the Ist. Its per- 
sonnel wore campaign hats and no rain- 


coats. 
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The three battalio 
in the city shortly after noon 


ent units. 


ing disappeared into the narr: 
went to their billets, ate di 
went to sleep. 

That night at midnight th 
was repeated, and also the n« 
The offensive which had been » 
uled to start on October 19 he A 
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Americans Everywhere 


Machine Gun Company, 332d Infantry, on a march between Treviso and Pa 


The 3d Battalion appeared on the 
road marching toward Treviso near a 
railroad thirteen miles southwest of the 
eity. It marched in column of twos. 
It wore the American overseas cap and 
raincoats. 

All roads were absolutely bare of 
troops except these advancing Ameri- 
can columns, all, apparently, of differ- 


Oct. 25, 1918. 


postponed a few days becaus 
swollen river. 
continually 


Rain had been g 
during days al 
nights except for a few hours 
morning. These marches were ther 
fore continued until the 21st. Atte! 
that day the regiment was standing! 


these 


7 


expecting the call to go forward «im 
This finally d 


hourly. eall 
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ter dark on the 23d, and the 
ing the great decisive battle 
f o-Veneto began. 
emy artillery and the swollen 
ived the crossing of the 8th 


and 1 Armies a few hours, but once 
1eTOS stream and into the first line 
the Infantry advanced almost at will. 
Afte1 first day and night there was 
but little fighting except rear guard 
tions at the erossing of the Livenzia 


nd other minor streams. The enemy's 
Infantry seemed to melt out of exist- 
ence. The roads were clogged with 
prisoners. In the ten days from Octo- 


24 to November 3 more than three 


— - 


of officers sitting about a fire in the lee 
of a high levee. They held up their 
hands and laughed. 

Ameri- 


‘We are glad to see you, 


cans,’’ said one in excellent Chicago 


English. 


fighting as soon as you got to the front. 


‘Why did you fellows start 


Hell, we was all coming over.”’ 

The officer in command of the Amer- 
ican platoon stood and talked to these 
officers for an hour, learned the exact 
strength of the unit left along the river 
as a rear guard, learned further that 
in the darkness beyond the fire was a 
machine gun company and more than 
three hundred riflemen ready to fire at 
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lundred thousand prisoners were taken 
from the mountains to the sea. On the 
fifth day—the 29th—the 8th Army 
entered Vittorio, and the 10th Army 
had the southern wing of the Austrian 
Piave Army outflanked. 

On the night of November 3 the 332d 
Regiment arrived at Valvasone on the 
Here was a broad 
river with high banks and several swift 
None of the Americans had 
ever seen it by daylight, and since it 
Was proposed to eross it in the morning, 

reconnoitering platoon was 
er hat night. This platoon arrived 
on the opposite side shortly after mid- 
uight and easily surrounded a group 


Tagliamento river. 


streams 


sent 


322d Infantry Crossing the Piave River Oct. 31, 1918 


that 
there was to be an armistice signed the 
3 o’ecloek. 
he did not believe that at the moment. 


any moment. He learned also 


next afternoon at although 
During the conversation the command- 
ing officer of the battalion, a tall white- 


haired Croat remarked : 


‘*“You Americans must have taken 
over the whole front from Susegana 


clear to San Polo—didn’t you?’’ 

** How far is that?’’ asked the Amer- 
ican lieutenant. 

‘About fifty kilometers,’’ 
answer. 


was the 


‘*Why, there is only one American 
regiment on this front,’’ said the 
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American. ‘‘Only about 3,000 rifles, 
and no artillery.’’ 

Everyone of the officers gasped, and 
refused to believe the statement. In 
fact the old colonel stated that he had 
positive information from the staff that 
there were three American divisions on 
the front, and it was because of this 
that the division of which his battalion 
was a part, had been in the act of being 
relieved and replaced by a regular 
K. K.* division when the attack be- 
gan. It was because of this, and be- 
cause of the fact that the men as 
individuals did not eare to fight 
against the Americans that there were 
sO many prisoners taken during the 
first few days’ fighting. 

The old Colonel even knew that the 
83d and 91st were two of the divisions. 
The other, he said, had been billeted 
near Verona, but he did not know what 
its number was. Part of one division 
had arrived on the front early in Octo- 
ber, he said; the others had come in be- 
tween the 17th and 21st. The Ameri- 





cans then remembered the : ccturp, 
hikes of that period. 

When the platoon returned aero 
the river, and were across the first 9 
the series of small streams, one of thy 
officers called out : 

**Let us know when you start aero 
in the morning, and we’ll beat it. We’ 
come along with you now, but we'p 
nearly home.’’ 

Three months later, in January, 
1919, the Tribuna da Roma published 
an account of an interview with a for. 
mer Austrian staff officer who admitted 
that the Austrian headquarters had be 
lieved, up to the beginning of the bat. 
tle, that there were at least three Amer. 
ican divisions on the Piave front be 
tween Susegana and San Polo. Because 
of this, at the moment of attack, 4 
Hornved division in the 6th Army was 
in the act of being replaced by a K. K 
unit, and this fact explained both the 
particularly heavy Austrian artillery 
fire of the first day, and the confusion 
in the Infantry. 





‘ Kaiserliche-Kénigliche —Austria’s designation. 
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War and a Push Button 


If the day ever comes when the Infantry no longer 
holds an essential place in the combatant scheme, 
when conflicts can be decided upon electric contro! 
basis, with whole continents destroyed at the pressing 
of a button and millions of lives annihilated at the 
switching of a lever, the human race will have reached 
a sorry pass. Work for peace, work for international 
cooperation and understanding, but until these have 
been surely achieved never forget that the Infantry 
earrys the burden of guarding civilization —Capt. 
Elbridge Colby in ‘‘ American Mercury.”’ 
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Psychological Tests 
Ist. Lieut. Carl C. Brigham,' A. G., O. R. C 


— — HERE is no definite, 


certain, or fool-proof 
method of selecting 
commissioned person- 
nel, nor of selecting 
individuals for ad- 
mission to college, 
nor for any other 
specified job. The 
problems involved in 
the measurement of 


‘ntelligenee, in the estimation of char- 
acter traits, and in the evaluation of 
the individual’s past experience are 


by and large, there is a positive rela- 
tionship between height and weight, 
and if one consistently picks heavier 
men, he will, in the long run, pick 
taller ones. 

The person who assigned the prob 
lem of measuring the height of a thou- 
sand individuals without taking verti- 
eal 


linear measurements might allow 


us a few measurements in the hori 
zontal plane, such as the circumference 
of the chest and the waist-band, and 
to collect miscellaneous data such as 
the size of the shoe, of the hat, and 


numerous other 





00 complex, and 
the advanees made 
toward the solution 


the 


measurement 


volved too tentative 
to warrant any 


sureness or certainty 


of judgment. 


The following anal- 


questions of 


in- 


cock- 


officer 


ogy gives a true pic- 


ture of the situation. 


Intelligence tests, 
when used in combi- 
nation with 
measures, should im- 
prove the accuracy 
of the guesses as to 
future success of 
candidates do 


things. He might 
also let us try all of 
these measurements 
other on another group of 
known height, before 
we tried to measure 
his thousand reeruits. 
If we were allowed to 
this, 


know the exact rela- 


we would 





We are asked to measure the height of 
a thousand reeruits, but we are not al- 


lowed to use a stadiometer, nor to take 
vertical linear measurements of any 


sort. Under these conditions we very 
obviously ean not measure height, but 
we might eoneeivably work up a fairly 


good 


guessing system. 


When one 


thinks of the relationship between 
height and weight, for instance, one 
immediately thinks of the short, slen- 


der fellow and 


the short fat man, or 


the cadaverous six-footer and the cireus 


strong-man of the same height. 


Yet, 


tion of each of our 
measures to height, and to each other, 
and we could, by cut and fit methods, 
devise a fairly good scheme for pre- 
dicting or guessing height, when 
weight and five or six measures in the 
horizontal plane were known. 

This is similar to what we do in 
selecting persons for commissions. The 
unknown, or height, is the future mili- 
tary value of the person. We make 
subjective judgments of his physical 
appearance, his ability to command, his 
tact, and innumerable other traits. 
We have his medical examination, his 





‘Associate Professor of Psychology, Princeton University. 
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record of achievement in civil life, and 
from all these variables, we estimate 
his probable success as an officer. This 
estimate is in no sense a measurement, 
but merely a method of guessing or bet- 
ting. The greater the number of dif- 
ferent traits independently estimated 
or measured the better the betting. 

Statistical method comes to our aid 
in a problem of this sort by evaluating 
the better systems which might be 
evolved. The method is known as that 
of correlation. Given a group of indi- 
viduals in which the desired trait— 
ability as an _ officer—is definitely 
known, and any number of estimates of 
character traits, and other more exact 
estimates or measurements, the statis- 
tician, using the method of correla- 
tion, can find the best method of com- 
bining these various, diverse appraisals 
to get the maximum prediction of the 
desired trait. The system so devised 
may then be tried on new applicants, 
while further experimenting is being 
earried on. In this way, methods of 
selection may be improved experiment- 
ally without altering existing methods, 
until innovations have justified them- 
selves by actual trial. 


Intelligence tests have been very 
greatly improved since the war, and at 
Princeton University a considerable 
amount of work has been done in de- 
veloping tests for the higher levels of 
intelligence such as one finds in a col- 
lege population selected as carefully as 
this. It occurred to the writer that it 
might be worth while to compare stand- 
ing in the courses in military science 
with other measures of attainment. 
The following ‘measures were available 
for 82 men who had completed two 
years of the R. 0. T. C. training: 


a. The weighted average of the con- 
tent examinations of the college en- 


trance examination board gi\ 
tranee to Princeton ; 


lor €n- 


b. The records of two i) 
tests each lasting three hours ; 
with an interval of a year 
tests ; 

ce. The aeademie marks eight 
courses of a year in length. 
term marks in all; 

d. The marks awarded in {0); 
of work in military science. 


termes 


The first step in analyzing the data 
was that of determining the reliability 
of the four grades in military science 
Very obviously, these four marks would 
not be a final nor ultimate criterion of 
later success as an officer, but they 
must have something to do with i: 
The upshot of the study of these marks 
was that they were rather unreliable. 
as they did not correlate with each 
other very highly. On the other hand, 
they were four measures of the same 
thing, made from different angles, and 
we took the sum of the four grades for 
what it was worth. 

The next step was the analysis of the 
relationship between grades in military 
science and grades in the other 16 hal! 
courses. If any of the men had been 
ill, or devoting too much time to extra 
curricular activities, and so forth, th 
chances were that fluctuations in stand- 
ing caused by such factors would oper- 
ate synchronously in military science, 
so that the correlation between the 
R. O. T. C. grades and the other six- 
teen half courses might be taken as the 
possible high water mark of correspon- 
dence or mutual implication. This 
value was determined as being 72 on 
a seale running from 0 to 1.00 express- 
ing the degree of correlation. 
value is fairly high in the field of edu- 
cational measurements. 

The next step was the comparison of 


Such a 
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the ¢ two measures which might be 
predicting standing with the 
_ military seience. The corre- 
-tween the average of the sub- 


‘oof-aiter examinations of the college 
entre » examination board with the 
averave of the grades in military 
science was .35 or about half of the 
maximum prediction. The correlation 


of ol psychological test with the 
vrades in military seience was .45 or 


about three-fifths of the maximum pre- 
diction. The correlation of the other 
psychological tests made at the time of 
entrance Was .58 or about five-sixths of 


the maximum prediction. 


Another interpretation of the results 
may be made using the inter-correla- 
tions of the four courses in military 
science as the basis. The highest cor- 
relation between any single term in 
military scienee and any other term in 
military seienee was .61, so that it is 
seen that the better of the two psycho- 
logical tests will predict the average 
standing in four terms of military 
science just as highly as one term pre- 
dicts another. The most conservative 
interpretation that the writer ean make 
of the results, taking into consideration 
the intrinsic unreliabilities of all meas- 
ures involved, is that the psychological 
tests taken together give about seven- 
ninths of the maximum possible prediec- 
tion 

The writer does not regard these re- 
sults as particularly striking, but con- 
siders that they offer a promising lead 
for further investigation. Experiment- 
ation with different types of measures 
demands a rating of efficiency to check 
agaist that is as reliable and as stable 
as it is possible to seeure. Such a 


rating or grading system exists at the 
Military Aeademy at West Point. It 
Was therefore suggested that the ex- 





periment with psychological tests be 
continued at the Military Academy, all 
possible tests and measures being given 
very early in the candidate's West 
Point career, and the results studied 
at the end of four years, when definite 
information would be available con- 
cerning each candidate. In this way, 
tests which were not diagonstic of mili- 
tary success could be eliminated, and a 
collection of diagnostic tests made and 
stored away against another national 
emergency, or for purposes of an ad- 
ditional check on the selection of candi- 
dates for the Military Academy itself. 
Intelligence tests should never be 
used as the sole criterion for judging a 
candidate, nor as a method of rating 
officers concerning whom more definite 
evidence of a tangible sort is already 
available in their military record, 
nor as a substitute for existing 
methods of selection, but as a supple- 
ment to existing methods. During the 
war, they proved their value as an aid 
in the quick and effective sorting of 
recruits. The development of methods 
of testing since the war should be 
capitalized for improving the selection 
of commissioned personnel, as an aid 
in the inevitably hurried assignment of 
commissioned personnel to specifie jobs, 
and for whatever purposes they may 
be experimentally demonstrated as 
serviceable during peace time. 


The use of intelligence tests alone 
will not give an absolutely valid 
method of selection, but, when used in 
combination with other measures, 
should improve the accuracy of the 
guesses as to future success. The tech- 
nique of their use is exactly that de- 
scribed in the analogy given of trying 
to predict height from weight and 
other measurements. 

It has been objected that this thing 
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the psychologists call ‘‘intelligence’’ is ary, but he wishes to close \ 
a useless trait to measure when the final 
conerete situation under fire involves 
the moral qualities and emotional sta- 


1 a re. 


+ 


flection on the peace-time ceo )ositioy 
of the Army for the amusemeit of his 
readers in the service. He vey: 


ITes to 
bility more than mental alertness. The make the assertion that the best inter 
answer to this objection is that intelli- .+. of the country demand the yer: 


gence measurements should not be sub- 
stituted for estimates of the other 
traits, but made in addition to them, 
and that mental alertness is a decided ; 
asset in the handling of any military vite only that ot keeping ne me 
situation. Popularly, military fitness chinery oiled and running, but of in. 
consists in exemplary behavior in the venneng — methods of warfare, and 
over-the-top situation, but basically it @™Ue1pating possible developments 
is a much broader ability than that. The peace-time personnel should, ther: 

Like other college professors, the fore, include the very highest types o! 
present writer might be characterized creative genius that the country pos 
as being utterly impractical and vision- — sesses. 


D 


The Infantry 


highest possible type of commissione:| 
personnel during times of peace. The 
main function of the Army in peace js 


It was the Infantryman who did not run at the 
thunder of the guns at Valmy, and who gave Democ- 
racy its chance in the face of all the privilege of 
Europe. It was to the Infantry of the Old Guard 
that Napoleon turned in his last desperate attempt 
to save his Empire at Waterloo, and it was the British 
Infantry that broke the Old Guard and wrote finis to 
Napoleon’s story. It was the Infantry who faced 
Infantry in our own Civil War and strewed the coun- 
try from the Mississippi to the sea with their dead. 
And it was an Infantryman whose Infantry qualities 
of dogged perseverance, loyalty to principle, and con- 
tempt of losses finally preserved these United States 
as one.—The Infantry School Doughboy. 











Small Bore Rifle Training 


Ist. Lieut. W. C. Conover, Infantry 


‘|TA —— TOR many years those 
who have been active 
in the development of 
rifle marksmanship 
have advocated the 
use of a weapon of 
smaller calibre to 
supplement the pres- 
ent method of train- 
ing the Infantry sol- 
dier in the use of the 
It is easily apparent that the 








rifle. 
knowledge of rifle marksmanship like 
any other important phase of military 


it is functioning practically in the same 
manner as the .30-calibre rifle now 
in use. It met with instant approval 
from the experienced shots throughout 
the country. A great many of these 
rifles were sold to individuals and in 
course of time a few military organiza- 
tions purchased one or two and used 
them in connection with their training 
schedules. It was found that this rifle 
would meet the needs of the service for 
a sub-ealibered weapon. It was subse- 
quently adopted and a number are now 
being manufactured at Springfield for 





training should be distribution to all 
pursued throughout yer, : ~~ organizations armed 
the entire year. Al- Rifle marksmanship, with the rifle. 

though the idea of like any other im- Interest in gallery 


gallery practice has 
ever been considered 
one of sound judg- 
ment, the results ob- 


the 


portant phase of mili- 
tary training, 
be pursued throughout 
entire 


practice is main- 


should 


tained through com- 
petition within com- 





vear pany, battalion, and 
tained through the ; regimental organiza- 
use of the first .22- tions, and matches 
caliber Springfield with its glar- between military and civilian teams. 


ing faults caused all effort in this 
direction to receive a severe setback. 
A makeshift rifle equipped with mili- 
tary sights, which in itself precludes 
even a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
used in conjunction with a cartridge 
adapter that was unsuited for the use 
expected of it, proved fatal to accuracy 
and as a result the use of the .22-caliber 
rife as an aid in training received 
secant consideration from those direct- 
ing Infantry training. 

Several years ago there was devel- 
oped by the Ordnace Department a 
22-calibre rifle, ultimately known as 
the United States rifle, model 1922, and 


The participation in the National Rifle 
Association competitions conducted 
under the supervision of the War De- 
partment, National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, has been 
recommended as a valuable asset to 
the company commanders as an aid to 


training. There are provided two 
team matches and one _ individual 
championship, the company team 


match, the regimental team match 
and the individual military champion- 
ship that are restricted to military or- 
ganizations. Military matches con- 
ducted by the National Board were in- 
itiated by the Infantry and they bring 
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268 Small 
about competitive shooting between the 
Army, Navy and the National Guard. 

In 1923, teams of the 17th Infantry 
won the first four places im the military 
company match. The 17th Infantry also 
attained the regimental championship. 
If it correctly, two 
Model 1922 rifles were used by all four 


is remembered 


teams. The success of this Infantry 





B ore Rifle 





Training 
that the distribution would 
for a considerable length o} 
cause of the necessity of n 
ing new tools and training 
force that would be able to tu 
rifles on a large production 
some cases individuals loa: their 
rifles to organizations for | n th 
matches. 








Several compa pur 





View of rifle 50-yard firing point showing benches used so as to bring the fire or 


level with the targets. 
found on an outdoor range. 


regiment was not due alone to superior 
equipment but also to the interest cre- 
ated through the enthusiasm of an en- 
listed member of the Infantry Rifle 
team. 

The next year witnessed a decided 
increase in the number of entries. Al- 
though the improved model had been 
authorized for issue it was understood 


Cocoa mats are used to simulate the ground of firing point 
Targets are operated with levers as shown in bac! ind. 


chased one or two outright, not willing 
to wait for the authorized distri}utior 
When the scores of the matches we! 


computed an engineer company 0! the 
District of Columbia Nationa 

had a comfortable lead over its nearest 
competitor. Most of the winning teat 
personnel was of high-schoo! I 


cidentally, at the completion 








Small Bore Rifle Training 
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1 Olympie rifle team tryout, fication? 
bers of this team were among 
The train- 


received through the use of 





That question ean only be 
answered by facts. During the regular 
season of that regiment, 95.7 per cent 
of those armed with the rifle qualified 
with an average score of 295.3 points 
Of those who fired the record course 
during the supplementary 
per cent qualified. 
record but certainly it is an achieve 
ment worthy of mention. 


ssful candidates. 





bore rifle had aided in quali- 
em to that high degree of ex- 
to enable them to win out in 
tion with many of the Nation’s 


season &8 
This may not be a 
est men, 

0 West Coast a civilian club of- 

















Targets in position to be fired upon. The target shown is the Standard N. R. A. 6-bull 
Gallery Target. Background is of a five-eighth inch steel plate. Lighting system in 
stalled in rear of steel plate shown above the target. 





a regiment of Infantry nearby 
e use of its range, its rifles, and the 
services of its members as coaches, 


In the matter of employing subeali- 
bred rifle practice as a means of pre- 
paring men for qualification, the Navy 


ies were needed because there are 
cles pertaining to one .22-calibre 
t found in another. Greatly 
through this cooperation, the 
nt won the championship. Does 
pe of competition help in quali- 


has taken a decided lead over the other 
Two 
vanced in explanation of this progres 
First, the handicap of 
prejudice against the use of the .22 
calibre rifle does not exist in the Navy 


services. reasons may be ad 


sive action. 








Small Bore 


as the older type of Springfield was not 
adopted for use in that service. Sec- 
ondly, lack of room and other facilities 
have seriously interfered with the 
Navy’s training program for qualifica- 
The Model 1922 rifle solves the 
problem of insufficient space. Gallery 
be constructed aboird 
every ship of reasonable size in such a 


tion. 


ranges may 


Rifle 


Training 








an important part in the iner asing = 
the Navy’s efficiency with the rifle. 
served the members of those two teams . 

fire a score of ten shots each from th oa 
six-hundred-yard range, wsing 4] tha 
Model 1903. When they had complet, - 
firing it was found that the lowest nay 
totaled 47. 


that none of these small-bore enthus 


If one considers ihe f 











View of pistol firing point. Attention is called to system of wiring for operating targets 


way that its use would not interrupt 
other phases of training. The experi- 
ences of the U. S. 8S. Bridgeport may 
well serve as an example for Infantry 
organizations to follow. 

During the National Matches of 
1923, two rifle teams composed wholly 
of girls from the Washington, D. C., 
schools were in attendance, for the pur- 
pose of competing in the small-bore 
matches. A naval officer who has taken 


a 


Cet PER 


asts had ever fired a .30-calibre rifle b 
fore, a conclusion will be arrived at 
that the calibre of the rifle does no! 
have very much to do in teaching 

person how to shoot. This exhibitio 
in rifle marksmanship set the naval of 
ficer to pondering as to why the same 
system would not function as well | 
the Navy. It was decided to give th 


. ° . : aa 
idea a fair trial. During the succeed 


ing winter, a four-target gallery rang’ 








Bore 





lied on the U. 8. S. Bridge- 
ith four Model 1922 rifles the 
rsonnel began to practice. The 
ere astonishing. Teams from 
, won several matches in com- 
with British garrisons and 
ips that were located on the 
Carribean Sea. These matches were 
fred with the .303 Enfield rifle, with- 
ut preparatory firing of any deserip- 
non 
After completion of the contests with 
the British, the ship proceeded to 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, where its team 
succeeded in winning all three events 
of the Fleet rifle matches. Among the 
teams competing were those from ships 
of the super-dreadnaught type and 
from Marine Corps organizations. The 
Infantry will admit that the Marines 
can shoot! The reeord of the Bridge- 
port is even more remarkable when 


consideration is given to the fact that 

it is a repair ship, its functions cor- 

responding very favorably to a service 
company in an Infantry Regiment in 
its relation to other ships of the fleet. 

The advantages obtained through 
small-bore practice may be summed up 
as follows: 

1. Continued interest is obtained 
through competitive shooting. 

2. The use of the modern .22-caliber 
rifle with its remarkable accuracy 
has changed rifle marksmanship 
from a seasonal to an all-the-year- 
round activity. 

3. Men who have never fired may be 
thoroughly trained in the use of 
the rifle previous to participating 
in reeord practice without resort- 
ing to the use of the service 
weapon with its attendant expen- 
diture of costly ammunition, the 
allowance of which has recently 
been reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum. 


D 


Infantry and Combat Aviation 


Infantry is now, as in the past, the backbone of all 
armies and that victories are won by the Infantry; 
but the fact must not be forgotten that it is also the 
Infantry that suffers defeats, and in the future, other 
things being equal, the Infantry that is properly 
supported by combat aviation will win the victories 
and that which is not will suffer the defeats —Maj 
John H. Reynolds, in U. 8. Air Services. 

















The Problem"of the P. M. S. & T. 


Lieut. Col. William E. Persons’, Infantry 





ET us assume that the 
i. job of a Professor of 
re Military Science and 
" Tacties is a problem 
to be solved, and let 
a. us estimate the solu- 
ae tion along the lines 
that we would follow 
in solving any other 
military problem. 
First, the situation at 
each university, college or prep school 
is as different as are the situations in 
as many map problems. Therefore, the 
situation must be discussed in general 
terms and no definite rules can be laid 
down to cover the infinite details of 
each problem. The basie principles, 
however, may be discussed, and I think, 
with great advantage to the officers 
who have not yet had such a problem 
to solve. 











, 
. x 


THE MISSION 

Just what is the mission of the pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics? 
We may say that his mission is to grad- 
uate competent Reserve officers. This, 
in a general sense, is a correct answer. 
But is that all? I do not think so. 
The officer on duty at an educational 
institution is placed in a position where 
he comes in closer contact with the 
male students than any other member 
of the faculty, except, possibly, the 
Dean of Men. He has a greater oppor- 
tunity to influence the thought, moral 
conduct and physical condition of the 


student body as a whole than aiy othe, 
member of the faculty. 

Many young men pass within th 
sphere of his influence who never ly 
come Reserve officers. The lives | 
these men, their conduct and s|anding 
in the cofmmunity in which they 
may or may not be affected ly th 
sphere of influence through which th 
pass while at school. The point is that 
the proper measure of a man, and his 
work is determined by the influence he 
exerts upon the lives of others. If this 
statement is true, then we must con. 
sider the mission of the professor of 
military science and tactics under sey 
eral phases. Let us say that the firs 
phase is to produce Reserve officers 
and that one of the other phases is t 
send each student, who comes withil 
the sphere of his influence, back to the 
locality in which he 
thorough understanding of the national 
military policy of adequate prepared 
ness and of his duties in respect to the 


lives wil 


same. Assume that another as: 

one which has to do with the obliga 
tion of every citizen in regard to his 
own physical and moral standards 
How to accomplish the desired results 


is largely a matter of persona! equa 
tion. As many men as there are jo! 
may get the results desired in as ' 
different ways. What I want to «© 
phasize here is that there are several 
phases in the general mission, 1! tha! 
the main or larger mission ca! 





* Lieutenant Colonel Persons has had long and eminently successful experience wit! 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and his conclusions contain some of t!¢ -best 
thought on the subject. This paper should be of inestimable value to officers ‘this 
duty, or to officers contemplating this work. Colonel Persons will discuss the yblen 
further in a future number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL.—Editor. 
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lished unless all the prases are 
Therefore, 
fessor of military seienee and 
must inelude in his schedule the 
vays and means for correcting 
physical defects and maintain- 
ing a high physieal standard among 
his st His schedule must con- 
tain the time, ways and means for 
maintaining a high moral standard and 
ean, straight thinking among his stu- 
Each professor of military sci- 
ence and taeties must estimate the sit- 
uation confronting him, and in solv- 
ing his problem, analyze the mission 
and formulate a definite course of ac- 
tion. 

To hope for results will not do. Ex- 
emplary conduct, while necessary, will 
not in itself accomplish results. To 
“let George do it’? will not work. 
Some form of active contact of student, 
subject matter and solution must be ar- 
ranged; and this is where the ingenu- 
ity, imagination and energy of the offi- 
cer counts, 

The officer detailed for duty as pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics 
should feel that the job is among the 
most important at the disposal of the 
War Department. What he shall ac- 
complish is limited only by his knowl- 
edge, his energy and imagination. His 
opportunity is far greater than that of 
most of his brother officers on other 
jobs. The matter of success or failure 
and the degree is in his own hands. 


ed and eonsidered. 


idents. 


at nts 


SOME OF THE DETAILS 

When it is possible to do so, the new 
professor of military science and tactics 
should join the R. O. T. C. Camp 
where the students from the school to 
which he has been assigned, are under- 
going instruetion. He should get ac- 
quainted with these students, learn 


everything possible about the school, 
its traditions and regulations, prior to 
the opening of the academic year. He 
will usually find the leaders of the stu- 
dent body at the summer camp, and a 
knowledge of their capabilities and 
temperament will stand him in good 
stead during the next college year. 


WARDROBE 


The civil population of all communi- 
ties in which I have had experience has 
formed a mental picture of the Regular 
Army man. This picture is always one 
of immaculate dress, whatever else it 
may be. If the officer does not fit in 
to the picture a very distinct shock 
takes place in the community mind 
and, though perhaps subconsciously, 
the officer loses the prestige with which 
the community has endowed him. The 
new professor of military science and 
tactics should go over his wardrobe 
very carefully. Well fitting, present- 
able uniforms and equipment are neces- 
sary. Up to date civilian clothing is 
an asset. The importance of a first 
impression cannot be neglected. 


SOCIAL 


On arrival at the new station the 
new professor of military science and 
tactics should call on the President and 
be very punctilious about returning all 
calls. This is expected of the Army. 
It is good practice, especially the first 
year, to attend the dances, dinners and 
other social functions of the faculty, 
fraternities and sororities. A reason- 
able amount should be contributed to 
such functions as the military depart- 
ment fosters, and to all functions of 
the faculty where the faculty members 
are joint hosts. 

An invitation is usually extended to 
the new officer to join the Rotary or 
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Kiwanis or Lion’s Club, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Normally there is 
little expense attached and it is a good 
plan to join one or more of them. The 
officer must assume the obligations and 
take part in the activities of the com- 
munity in which he lives. This is just 
as much a part of his duty as a rep- 
resentative of the Army as are purely 
military activities and just about as 
important in the last analysis, in the 
matter of success or failure. Accept, 
absorb and learn to take pride in the 
traditions of the institution of which 
he becomes a part. He must not be- 
little his surroundings, his neighbors 
or the people in general. It is well to 
remember that as an officer of the fed- 
eral government he represents these 
very people. They really help to pay 
his salary. His duty is plain. If the 
officer cannot enjoy his surroundings, 
his associates and his work and learn 
to love the youngsters who come under 
his direction, then he should ask to be 
relieved. 

A very important little asset com- 
nected with some social activities is 
that of making a speech or an after 
dinner talk. An invitation to address 
a gathering usually comes at the most 
unexpected moment and a failure to 
accept the challenge, so to speak, re- 
sults in a loss of prestige—to accept 
and then fail is worse. These invita- 
tions are certain and one does not al- 
ways know when they are going to crop 
up. The only safeguard is prepared- 
ness. I am going to risk giving away 
a state secret by advising every officer 
on this duty to write one or two good 
speeches using the R. O. T. C. as a 
basis and mixing in local traditions and 
activities. After they have been severe- 
ly edited and properly polished, go up 


in the attic and keep going wu), ther 
until he knows the speeches back \ a 
or can start in the middle and sa 


ds. 


them 


each way toward the end. I guarante 
that he is safe for three or four years 
and if he is the least bit adept io one 


will discover the source of his }yrilli. 
ancy. Some of the eloquent speakers 
whom we have envied for years 
years never wrote but one speech in ; 
their lives. 


THE STUDENT’S POINT OF Vir\ 

Don’t think from the above caytio 
that I have started out to write a book 
I am only going to eall attention to 
the fact that the young men with whon 
the P. M. 8. & T. is now about to dea 
are bent on securing an education thai 
will fit them for a profession or }usi- 
ness and that this is the very definite 
objective, or supposed to be, which they 
have in view. With very few excep- 
tions the objective is not the military 
profession. Their thoughts and actions 
are largely taken up with their chosen 
work and it is not human to expect a 
student of this type to show intense 
enthusiasm over the military depart- 
ment just ‘‘dry so’’ and because the 
P. M. 8. & T. tells him to register en- 
thusiasm. The professor of militar) 
science and tactics must prove to the 
student, that the study of military 
science will be an asset in the defens 
of his country; that the study and 
practice of certain phases will be « 
great help in the profession or /usi- 
ness in which he expects to engage; 
that the study and practice of th: 
tary student, adds poise, confidence, 
decisive characteristics, grace ani! (ase 
of movements, all of which are invalu- 
able personal qualities and which can- 
not be obtained in any other depart- 
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f the educational system, so well 
he military department. 


ATHLETICS 

One of the major activities at every 
eollcge is athleties. The military staff 
afford to neglect this means of 
approach. To do so may make one’s 
line of departure so much the more 
dificult and in my opinion the Army 
has not yet reached that line in the 
k. 0. T. C. problem. True, we have 
made a most excellent advance but the 
idea and its ramifications are not yet 
so well launehed that we can afford to 
be less aggressive nor fail to use to ad- 


vantage every auxiliary means. Some- 
times the auxiliary means has to be in- 
vented but the athletic activity is there 


ready and waiting. The physical edu- 
cation department and the military de- 
partment have one thing in common: 
the desire to keep men fit and to teach 
men how to teach other men to keep 
fit. These two departments should co- 
It is up to the P. M.S. & T. 
‘o find a way. At many schools the 
opportunity will frequently oeeur for 
the military department to furnish an 
instructor for some form of athletics. 
This should always be done where the 
instruetor is competent and the sched- 
ule is such that it will not interfere 
with military duties and the work nor- 
mally expeeted of an officer or enlisted 
man 

At institutions where the drill hour 
and the period for athletie practice 
confliet the very closest cooperation be- 
tween the two departments is neces- 
sary. In many situations the P. M. S. 
« . should make a serious effort to 
have the drill hour changed. 

\thletie enthusiasm furnishes a 
splendid baekground for creating inter- 
est in and respect and admiration for 


operate. 


the military department. There is no 
other department so well organized for 
getting practically all male students 
together at one time and place. There 
are many occasions during the college 
year when this is a great asset. At the 
very beginning of the year, the cheer 
leader may be invited to take five min- 
utes of the drill period for teaching 
the new students the college yells and 
songs. Incidentally, the military de- 
partment will soon develop some excel- 
jent cheer leaders and thereafter the 
cheer leaders for the college will be 
elected from the cadet corps. The senior 
cadet officer may suggest getting the 
cadet corps together some afternoon, 
marching as a body to the football field 
and giving the team a bit of eneourage- 
ment; or he may march the corps down 
to the station when the team is going 
into enemy territory and help send 
them off in proper fighting spirit; or 
the ‘‘Howling 500’’ or ‘‘Thundering 
1,000’’ may be organized in the cadet 
corps for the purpose of lending the 
proper color and noise to home games. 
There is no end to the little things that 
may be done to make the R. O. T. C. 
almost indispensable to the athletic de- 
partment. Situations differ but every 
P. M. S. & T. can find a satisfactory 
solution for his individual problem. 


SENIOR CADET OFFICERS 


Who is the big man on the campus? 
To some students it is the student 
president, to others the football cap- 
tain, the editor of the year book, the 
leading debater, every one according to 
his predilections. At every school 
maintaining a military department 
there is a senior cadet officer. What is 
his standing on the campus? A great 
deal depends upon the personality of 
the student. He ought to be the big- 
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gest man in school. The average per- 
sonality plus what the P. M. S. & T. 
ean do ought to make the senior cadet 
officer the most powerful student on 
the campus. The key to the situation 
is responsibility and the P. M. S. & T. 
is wise who crowds it on pretty heavy. 
At the average college a great many 
requests are made of the military de- 
partment. If the War Mothers want 
a firing squad, tell them to get in touch 
with the cadet colonel (or senior cadet 
officer), that he will arrange it. If 
Beta wants certain men excused from 
drill on Wednesday to play on their 
baseball team tell them to get in touch 
with the cadet colonel, that he is au- 
thorized to handle all such matters. I? 
Bill Jones wants to be absent from 
class to meet his father at the station, 
send him to the eadet colonel. If some 
society wants to borrow the band, have 
them get it from the cadet colonel. If 
a big parade is to be pulled off let the 
eadet colonel meet with the delegates 
who make the arrangements. It is well 
to go about this work with caution and 
not delegate too much authority until 
it is known how the cadet officer con- 
cerned is going to react; and in any 
ease, it is a good plan to have a daily 
conference with the senior cadet officer. 
When there is a mass meeting, a din- 
ner, a conference, give the cadet col- 
onel warning and then call on him or 
have someone call on him to do the 
talking. If there are committees to 
appoint, let the cadet colonel do it. If 
he responds with good common sense, 
allowing for ordinary human share of 
mistakes, before the end of the year 
the cadet colonel will be the most 
powerful student on the campus. The 
ramifications of, the idea are many and 
may be extended to other cadet officers 


where it will not lessen the prestige of 
the senior. In the course of a year or 
two, the ambitious, go-getting students 
will be after that job. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ CLUB 


In every college town there is or 
ought to be an association or club of 
Reserve officers. Many of the members 
are on the college faculty or otherwise 
prominent in professional and business 
circles. The P. M. S. & T. should eo 
operate with them, attend their meet. 
ings, get such data as they may reques' 
and furnish them everything new and 
of, interest in the military line. 

Some or all of them, depending upon 
the circumstances, should be invited to 
participate in certain reviews, parades 
or other ceremonies. When competi- 
tive drills are held, a certain number 
should be appointed and requested t 
appear in uniform as judges. Wher 
one has a specialty he should be afford- 
ed an opportunity to deliver one or two 
lectures to certain military classes. The 
P. M.S. & T. should not hesitate to cal! 
on them individually and collectively 
for reasonable assistance. They like 
iti—that’s why they are Reserve off 
cers. I think it needs no great acumen 
to realize that if the Reserve officer has 
nothing to do, never is called upon to 
serve, especially where military work 
is going on, he will lose interest and 
finally quit the whole business. 


SPONSORS—HONORARY CADET OFFICERS 

At some institutions it is the custom 
to elect as sponsors one or more young 
ladies, who may be students at the uni- 
versity or not as the case may be. A 
regimental sponsor at one place, bat- 
talion sponsors at some and company, 
battalion and regimental sponsors at 
others. What the sponsor does, stands 
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ties and responsibilities, if any, 

is largely on the imagination of 

M. S. & T. and the activity and 

ve of the young lady. The elec- 

nd announcements may be the 

’ activities in one ease and in an- 

the sponsor may be expected to 

pion the unit in one way or an- 

to entertain its members occas- 

sionally, to attend parades and reviews, 

advise, counsel, encourage and vouch 
for the organization. 

At the institution I have in mind it 
was decided to elect one sponsor, to be 
known as the Honorary Cadet Colonel. 
The young lady was to come from the 
junior elass and to hold office during 
Candidates had to be 
natives of the state, regularly enrolled 
students, and stand above average in 

subjects at Christmas time of the 
junior year. 


her senior year. 


Just prior to commencement the ea- 
det corps was paraded and the old hon- 
orary cadet colonel received the review 
ind presented the command to her suc- 
cessor. During the year of occupancy 
the honorary eadet colonel was expect- 
ed to turn out in full regalia on all 
special oeeasions, to lend help, en- 
courage and advise on all social ac- 
tivities of the eadet corps, to represent 
the cadet corps at women’s clubs and 
female activities where appropriate. 

THE MILITARY BALL 

At this institution a number of 
minor soeial funetions were indulged 
in during the year but the one big 
social event of the cadet corps was the 
military ball. This was handled by 


committees, such as music, decoration, 
favors, program, finance, tickets, ete. 
Tickets were placed on sale (this was 
necessary to pay expenses) in limited 
numbers first to eadets, second to Re- 


serve officers, third to ex-officers and 
soldiers among the students or faculty. 
No one was allowed to enter the hall 
unless in uniform, except honor guests, 
such as the governor, president of uni- 
versity, deans, ete. 

The special feature was the intro- 
duction of the new honorary cadet col 
onel. I think it worth while to men- 
tion that it was also a very colorful 
affair. Ex-soldiers of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps and on one occasion 
several foreign officers, all with their 
decorations, made a very impressive 
seene. 

The P. M.S. & T. is the silent part- 
ner on such a job; he should find a way 
to stimulate the imagination, interest 
and enthusiasm of those to whom the 
credit for a splendid party must go. 


FACULTY ASSOCIATION 

The P. M. S. & T. should do more 
than his share in going out of the way 
to make friends with members of the 
faculty; learn to talk their language, 
to show a lively and intelligent interest 
in their professional affairs. He should 
join the faculty elub if there is one, 
furnish data and information eoncern- 
ing his department, its object, policy 
and progress. He should look upon the 
president as his immediate command- 
ing officer, the deans as his colleagues 
and the professors as his allies. He 
should attend faculty meetings and 
suggest methods and means for im- 
provement of his department and if 
well thought-out and well grounded, 
suggestions on general subjects con- 
cerning the institution are not out of 
place. He should in every way seek 
to cooperate with those about him and 
always make a strenuous effort to find 
a good solution for every problem sub- 
mitted to him whether his own depart- 
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ment is directly concerned or not. If 
the spirit is willing and his head is 
level, the P. M. S. & T. will soon find 
other departments seeking his advice 
and help. The officer of some years’ 
experience usually has something in his 
head that will improve some condition 
of the average college or university. 

Every P. M. 8S. & T. should make a 
very careful study of the work of other 
departments. It will be impossible to 
cooperate intelligently unless he knows 
something of, the organization of all 
other departments, schedules, sub- 
jects, credits, practical and theoretical, 
period, ete. 


THE UNIFORM 


The uniform is a great problem at 
many institutions. Where commuta- 
tion has been authorized for the units 
as a whole the problem is simple, but 
still a problem. 

Practically all institutions require 
the students to appear in uniform for 
all practical exercises. I think every 
one agrees that this is absolutely neces- 
sary for good work. A great many re- 
quire students to wear the uniform at 
all military classes. This is no doubt 
good practice where it can be rigidly 
enforced but does not appear to be 
necessary for purely theoretical class- 
room periods. 

One of, the uniform problems to be 
solved by each P. M. S. & T. is the 
wearing by students of the uniform 
and civilian clothes. 

Disciplinary measures are necessary 
at some institutions. The matter 
should be carefully explained to all 
students and orders on the subject 
issued. P. M. S. & T.’s at some insti- 
tutions have solved the problem 
through the local newspapers by get- 
ting an ex-service man to publish arti- 


cles stressing the inappropriate: ss of 
wearing civilian clothes with th. uni. 
form ; others have gotten the pr: «ident 
of the institution to mention the inap. 
propriateness of wearng parts «! the 
uniform with civilian clothes an! in. 
mediately thereafter publish an order 
to the cadet corps on the subjec 

At those institutions where eoimu 
tation has been authorized for ad. 
vanced students, I find that at al! of 
which I have any knowledge, the stu 
dents gladly put up enough extra 
money to secure tailored uniforms o/ 
good cloth and cut, and that in add 
tion they purchase the necessary belts, 
leggins and insignia to make a splendid 
appearance. 

At a great many institutions the 
P. M. 8. & T. finds a way to finance 
special uniforms for the band. 

In order to get shoes of uniform 
type, some institutions have made ar 
rangement with local firms or the col- 
lege store to sell a selected pattern at 
reduced prices and all students are en- 
couraged to buy that type. 


LETTERS TO PARENTS 

Professors of Military Science and 
Tacties receive a great many letters of 
inquiry from parents. These should 
be answered promptly and fully. I' 
is worth while to keep in mind tha’ 
nearly everybody has some good in /iim, 
and in writing to parents mention the 
qualities you have discovered. It ma) 
be necessary to hunt for good points 
in some of the boys you have to writs 
about, but it pays to look them up and 
mention them in your letters. 

Some P. M. S. & T.’s make it a ru! 
each year to write to parents 0! stil 
dents who will be eligible for the ad 
vanced course the next semester. ¢% 
plaining the object of the course, the 
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on involved, its value to the stu- 
ind to the country, and that 
the military department would 
enroll the son, it is not desired 
so without the sanction of the 
ts. In nearly every case an 
tive reply will be received and 
in question will be encouraged 
home folks to take the advanced 


summer camp should also be ex- 


plained to parents, just how they are 
looked after, what they are required to 
do, general rules and regulations gov 
erning the camps, medical examina- 
tions, expenses to the individual, trans- 
portation, ete. This also meets with 
the approval of nearly all parents and 
furnishes the P. M. S. & T. an 
opportunity to secure the indorsement 


ideal 


and approval of many influential citi- 
zens of the State. 


D 


To the Disabled American Veterans 
By K. K. Rucker 
I lift my eyes to the lofty skies 
And breathe a heart-felt prayer, 
For the man who went, heart bravely bent, 
On winning ‘‘Over There.’’ 





Who gave his all at his country’s cal! 
And suffered the fire in France; 
The boy who gave—the world to save- 

In life, his manhood’s chance. 


The hero who died, in death glorified 
Hath now no burden to bear; 

He did his part with all his heart ; 
He needeth not my prayer. 


My voice I raise and sing the praise 
Of the man who brought a wound 

To be his Fate, his life long mate, 
With never a murmured sound. 


He fought in the ranks, he wins our thanks 
For a debt we cannot pay; 

Let’s give him our hands, a martyr he stands— 
This man for whom I pray. 


—Disabled American Veterans’ Weekly. 











Zachary Taylor in Florida 


Capt. Edward R. Schauffler, Infantry, O. R. C. 








}HEN Zachary Taylor, 
later president of the 
United States, follow- 
ing 
campaigns in Mexico, 
fought Indians in 
Florida in 1838, 
trench mortars, poi- 
son gas and airplanes 
had not yet been 
dreamed of. Mud, 
however, was as plentiful in Florida 
as it was throughout the fighting in 
France, and swamps, hostile Indians, 
alligators and poisonous snakes added 
some horrors the modern soldier 
escapes. 


his successful 








General Taylor’s account of the cam- 
paign, which is preserved in the 
archives of the War Department, makes 
interesting reading, even today, eighty- 
seven years after he wrote it. 

It was written January 4, 1838, and 
was sent to the Adjutant General of 
the Army from Fort Gardner, Florida, 
where the headquarters of the First 
Brigade, Army South of the Withlo- 
coochee River, was in winter quarters. 

General Taylor, then a_ colonel, 
plunges into his subject without delay, 
as follows: 


Sir, on the 19th ultimo I received at 
this place a communication from 
Major General Jesup, informing me 
that all hopes of bringing the war (the 
Seminole war) to a close by negotia- 
tion, through the interference or medi- 
ation of the Cherokee delegation was 
at an end. Sam Jones, with the Mica- 
sukies, having determined to fight it 
out to the last, and directing me to 
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proceed with the least possible dela, 
against any portion of the enemy | 
might hear of within striking distance 
and proceed to destroy or capture hin 

After leaving two officers and an 
adequate force for the protection of my 
depot, I marched the next morning 
with twelve days’ rations (my means 
of transportation not enabling me to 
carry more) with the balance of my 
command, consisting of Captain Mon 
roe’s company of the 4th Artillery, 
total 35 men; the total Ist Infantry 
under command of Lieutenant Colon 
Davenport, 197 strong; the 4th In 
fantry, under command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Foster, 274; the 6th Infantry 
under Lieutenant Colonel Thompson, 
221; the Missouri Volunteers, 180; 
Morgan’s spies, 47; pioneers, 30; pon- 
tonniers, 13, and 70 Delaware Indians, 
making a force, exclusive of officers, of 
1,032. The greater part of the Shaw- 
nees having been detached, and the bal- 
ance refusing to accompany me, under 
the pretext that a number of them were 
sick and that the remainder of them 
were without moccasins. 

I moved down the west side of the 
Kissimee, -in a southeasterly course to 
ward Lake Istopoga. Late in the eve- 
ning of the first day’s march I met the 
Indian chief, Jumper, with his family 
and a part of his band, consisting oi 
15 men, a part of them with families, 
and a few negroes, in all 63 souls, on 
his way to give himself up, in con- 
formity to a previous arrangement | 
had entered into with him; they were 
conducted by Captain Parks and a few 
Shawnees. Parks is an_ intelligent 
half breed, who is at the head of the 
friendly Indians, both Shawnees and 
Delawares, and I had employed him to 
bring in Jumper and as many of bis 
people as he could induce to come in. 

We encamped that night near the 
same spot; and the next morning, hav- 
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dered Captain Parks to join me 
ke command of the Delawares, 
having dispatched Jumper in 
of some Shawnees to this place, 
, on to Port Frazer, I continued 
‘arch, having sent forward three 
friendly Seminoles to gain intelligence 
as to the position of the enemy. 
{bout noon the same day I sent for- 
rd one battalion of Gentry’s Regi- 
nt, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Price, to pick up any strag- 
glers that might fall in his way; to 
encamp two or three miles in advance 
of the main foree; to act with great cir- 
cumspeetion, and communicate prompt- 
ly any oeeurrence that might take 
place in his vicinity important for me 
to know. 


W 


About 10 o’clock p. m., I received a 
note from the colonel, saying that the 
three Seminoles sent forward in the 
morning had returned; that they had 
been near where Alligator had en- 
amped, 12 or 15 miles in his advance ; 
that Alligator had left there with his 
family four days before, under the pre- 
text of separating his relatives and 
cthers from the Mickasukies, prepara- 
tory to surrendering; that there were 
several families remaining at the camp 
who wished to give themselves up and 
would remain there until we took pos- 
session of them, unless they were car- 
ried off that night by the Mickasukies, 
who were encamped at no great dis- 
tance from them. 

General Taylor ordered a horse, and 
proceeded with a small mounted de- 
tachment to the Indian camp, where he 
iound the families referred to and was 
told by them that Chief Alligator was 
eager to abandon the Mickasukies and 
jom the American soldiers. Taylor 
sent word that if he meant it, he would 
meet him next day where the trail 
crossed the Kissimee River. The hos- 
tile Mickasukies were 20 miles away, 
prepared to give battle. 


Meanwhile the Infantry came up, 
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marched until 11 o’clock at night and 
camped. The from the 
elusive Alligator did not satisfy Taylor, 
who decided to fight all hostile Indians 
as soon as possible. 


information 


Next morning he caused a small 
stockade to be constructed for the pro- 
tection of heavy baggage, left a detach 
ment to guard the baggage, decided 
also to leave his artillery at the stock 
ade, and with rations enough to last 
through December 26, went forward, 
guided by an old Indian who had sur 
rendered the day before. 

Next Alligator’s 
camp, at a place called Cabbage Tree 
Hammock, in the center of a prairie 
of considerable size. 


day he reached 


The number of 
tents and of beef cattle, which the In 
dians took with them for food, eon- 
vinced the commander the Indian force 
was considerable. Five Seminole men, 
some women and children were cap 
tured. They asserted they were friend 
ly, and were preparing to surrender. 
They added that the much dreaded 
Mickasukies, headed by their chief, 
Sam Jones, were ten or twelve miles 
away. 

** Although I placed little confidence 
in their protestations of friendship,’’ 
writes General Taylor, ‘‘I had no time 
to look up their women and children 
or to have encumbered myself with 
them. Accordingly, I released the old 
man, who promised he would collect all 
the women and children and take them 
in to Captain Monroe at the Kissimee 
next day. I also dismissed the old man 
who had reluctantly acted as guide 
thus far.’’ 

Between 2 and 3 o’clock that after- 
noon, the little column of American 
troops came within striking distance of 
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the Mickasuky camp. But it proved 
a will-o’-the-wisp chase. Advancing 
through a dense cypress swamp, in bat- 
tle formation, as their Indian guides 
had warned them they were likely to 
be attacked there, Taylor’s men found 
the enemy had fled. 

A scout brought word the hostiles 
were two or three miles away. A cap- 





eamp fires burning. Then the: 


Came 
out into another prairie. 

A eaptured brave told them his 
tribesmen were waiting to give hatt|e 
in a dense ‘‘hammock’’ about « mile 
away on the right. Again battle lines 


were drawn, Gentry’s regimen! and 
Morgan’s spies forming the first line. 
the 4th and 6th Infantry the second 


G 
sent 
eservation 





Sketch Showing Theater of Operations of Zachary Taylor’s Campaign 


tured warrior, ‘‘armed with an excel- 
lent rifle’’ and plenty of ammunition, 
was brought in. He told of another 
large group of Seminoles, five or six 
miles away. The wily Alligator was 
reported with this group. 

The American army moved forward 
at daybreak next morning, through an- 
other dense cypress swamp, from which 
the Indians had just fled, leaving their 


line, with the Ist Infantry in reserve 

A swamp three-quarters of a mile 
wide and totally impassable for horses, 
and virtually so for foot troops separ- 
ated the Americans from the Indians 
Leaving their horses and baggage at 
the edge of the swamp, Captain \llen 
was sent to find a way aroun the 
right end. The rest of the trooys ad 
vanced through it. 
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eavy fire broke upon the first line 
.. and Colonel Gentry of the vol- 
r regiment was wounded mortally. 
roops broke, and instead of form- 
_ rear of the regular troops, fled 
cir baggage, and never again were 
-ht into action, despite repeated 
‘forts to reform them. 

(he enemy, however,’’ writes Tay- 
lor, ‘‘were promptly checked and 
driven back by the 4th and 6th In- 
fantry, Which, in truth, might be said 
to be a moving battery; the weight of 
the enemy’s fire was concentrated prin- 
cipally on fire companies of the 6th In- 
fantry, which not only stood firm but 
continued to advanee until their com- 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel Thompson 
and his adjutant, Lieutenant Center, 
were killed and every officer, with one 
exception, as well as most of the non- 
commissioned officers, including the 
sergeant major and four of the orderly 
sergeants, killed and wounded of those 
companies, When that portion of the 
regiment retired a short distance and 
were again formed, one of the com- 
panies having but four men untouched. 

‘Lieutenant Colonel Foster, with six 
companies, amounting in all to 160 
men, gained the hammock in good or- 
der; there he was joined by Captain 
Noel, with the two remaining com- 
panies of the 6th Infantry, and Cap- 
tai Gillam of Gentry’s volunteers, 
with a few men and continued to drive 
the enemy for a considerable time and 
by a change of front separated his line 
and continued to drive him until he 
reached the great Lake Okeechobee, 
Which was in rear of the enemy’s po- 
sition, and on which their encampment 
extended for more than a mile. 


As soon as I was informed that 


Captain Allen was advancing, I or- 
dered the Ist Infantry to move to the 
left, gain the enemy’s right flank and 
turn it, which order was executed in 
the promptest manner possible, and us 
soon as the regiment got in position 
the enemy gave one fire and retreated, 
pursued by the Ist, 4th and 6th In- 
fantry, and some of the volunteers who 
had joined them, until near night and 
until these troops were nearly exhaust- 
ed and the enemy driven in all diree- 
tions.’”’ 

The fight had lasted from noon until 
after 3 o’clock, and the American losses 
were 26 killed and 112 wounded, in- 
eluding many officers. The Indians be- 
ing completely dispersed, Taylor start- 
ed back with his wounded. 

**And here,’’ he remarks, ‘‘I trust 
I may be permitted to say that I ex- 
perienced one of the most trying scenes 
of my life; and he who could have 
looked on it with indifference, his 
nerves must have been very differently 
Besides the 
killed, among whom were some of my 
personal friends, there lay 112 wound- 


organized from my own. 


ed officers and soldiers who had accom- 
panied me 145 miles through unex- 
plored wilderness, without guides, who 
had so gallantly beat the enemy under 
my orders in his strongest position, and 
who had to be convoyed back, through 
swamps and hammocks without any ap- 
parent means for doing so.”’ 

Rude litters were built from poles 
and dried hides, found in profusion in 
the abandoned Indian camp, and swung 
between the weak horses, ‘‘with more 
ease and comfort to the sufferers than 
I could have supposed,’’ and with as 
much as they could have had in ambu- 
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lances of the most approved and mod- at the head of his regiment. A} |oug) 
ern construction. he received two balls from the (ire , 

December 28 the wounded were sent the enemy early in the action. 
forward to Tampa Bay, while Taylor wounded him severely, yet he ap)cared 
and the unwounded men returned to to disregard them and continued 4 
garrison. give his orders with the same coolness 

‘“‘T am not sufficiently master of that he would have done had his reg 
words,’’ he writes, ‘‘to express my ad- ment been under review or any other 
miration of the gallantry and steadi- parade duty. Advancing, he received 
ness of the officers and soldiers of the a third ball which at once deprived him 
6th Infantry. It was their fortune to of his life. His last words were ‘Keep 
bear the brunt of the battle. Lieut. steady, men, charge the hammock: re. 
Col. A. R. Thompson of the 6th In- member the regiment to which you }y 
fantry fell in the discharge of his duty long.’ ”’ 


D 


National Disgrace 


whieh 


‘*Forty thousand members of the Army,’’ said the 
Secretary of War in his recent annual report, ‘‘are 
under unsuitable shelter. 

‘‘Some of them have been under canvas summer 
and winter for many years. Some of them are un- 
der temporary roofs and within flimsy wooden wall!s 
built during the war and for temporary war use 
only.’’ 

Reports from various Corps Areas headquarters tell 
of troops living in shacks whose boards have shrunk 
so that rain and snow beat in; of the families of offi- 
cers and enlisted men living in quarters scarcely fit 
for stables; of valuable property lying out in the 
weather because there is no place to store it; of ani- 
mals stabled practically out in the open, and of troops 
wintering in cantonment buildings that are falling to 
pieces and are not worth repairing. 

To subject the Army to such conditions is a na- 
tional disgrace and the quicker the troops are suit- 
ably housed in permanent quarters the better.—El 
Paso Herald. 
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Organizing Army Publicity 
Maj. A. G. Rudd, U. S. A. 


SAGACIOUS man 
onee said ‘‘If you will 
build a better prod- 
uct than anyone else, 
even though it be only 
a mouse trap, the 
world will make a 
beaten path to your 
door.” “True 
enough,’’ said Wil- 
liam Wrigley, in an- 

$4,000,000 advertising 











his 


nouncing 
budget for this year, ‘‘but today the 
beaten path to your door should be 


dotted with sign 


the first actual newspaper adv: :tise. 
ment did not appear until April, 1647. 
when a book was announced in » Lop 
don periodical. From that modest }e 
ginning advertising and publicity hay; 
developed into a vast industry, largely 
in the past thirty years. In fact, in 
the United States it is now so vener 
ally used that it is vital to any success 
ful organization or business. 

At first many forms of business held 
aloof. Advertising was a radica! de 
parture which alone was enough to con- 
demn it in the minds of many. 

thought it unethical! 


som 





posts, pointing the 


direction, ‘For better 


Whatever may be the 


and 
the 


ventured that 
business whic! 





mousetraps, straight reasons for the con- could not prospe 
ahead.’ Advertising dition, the fact re- without advertising 
will transform that mains that the Army must be a poor on 
beaten path into a finds itself todav a indeed. It was als: 
boulevard.’’ score of yv ea rs expensive and many 

Practically every behind in publicity eroakers insisted that 
reputable and suc- the man who was 
cessful business is fool enough to throw 


now advertising its products. The 
larger concerns are spending huge 
sums as the $7,000,000 Ford budget 
for 1924 and the $11,000,000 cam- 
paign of the General Motors Com- 
pany. For various reasons other or- 
ganizations may not use paid adver- 
tising but achieve the same results 
from some other of the various forms 
of publicity. 

From the ancient time when money 
first was used and barter rendered no 
longer necessary direet commerce was 
largely sidetracked and the middlemen 
came into the game. Since then trad- 
ers have always cried their wares but 
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his money away on this new fangled 
notion would never see it return. So 
advertising made little progress fo 
many generations. 

But once the pioneers proved con: 
clusively that ‘‘it pays to advertise” 
there was a scramble to get in !in 
Big business of all kinds gradually saw 
the possibilities in publicity and dem 
onstrated its worth. Banks anid ii- 
surance companies reasoned that what 
could sell one man’s products should 
also sell another man’s service. 
they entered the fold with conspicuous 
suecess. And, lo and behold, to prove 
that the last solitary non-believer | ut 
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Army) is now under the pub- 
‘ent, the churches have recently 


st a publicity bureau. 

L-| us listen to what the National 
Church Attendance Movement has to 
sa\ this subject: ‘‘Publicity will be 
originated and furnished churches by 
master minds in the advertising field, 


insuring effeetive publicity along sane, 
sientifie lines. Our organization will 
et as a clearing house for ideas, plans 
and methods used suecessfully by vari- 
ous churehes in attracting attendance. 
it will be strietly undenominational 
and under the eontrol of the laymen.’’ 


With the conversion of the clergy, 
the most dignified and conservative of 
professions, the roll eall in civil life is 
complete. One after another—some 
early, some late—all have seen the 
handwriting on the wall which reads: 
“This is a publicity age in which the 
husiness or service that does not tell of 
its work is a rarity and considered to 
he doing nothing worthy of the effort.’’ 

And in this advertising age now is 
the flourishing condition of young man- 
hood, where does the Army find itself? 
Still in its swaddling clothes. The idea 
is just beginning to permeate. We can- 
not have paid advertising, it is true, 
but we have unlimitel opportunities to 
use its most effective counterpart—the 
other various forms of publicity. The 
official nature of our service and the 
number of people directly or indirectly 
interested in it give us a wealth of ma- 
terial and a leverage for free publicity 
that many a big business views with 


eT. 


In a diseussion of the subject a dis- 
tinguished General officer recently 
sail: ‘*We of the Regulars have never 
thought mueh of publicity although 
much of our peacetime work has been 


far afield from the average civilian’s 
conception of what a soldier does. But 
we have always done the job and let the 
credit take care of itself. We have 
avoided publicity of any kind as un- 
dignified, if not dangerous.’’ This 
fairly epitomizes our attitule in the 
past. Publicity was considered undig- 
nified. Far too many officers still have 
the same idea which is difficult to up- 
root so firmly embedded is it in the tra- 
dition, training and even the regula- 
tions of the past. For the ideas and 
habits of a lifetime are not easily 
changed. 


The officer personnel can hardly be 
blamed for this condition. On the econ- 
trary the policy of the War Depart- 
ment itself, until recent years, has been 
such as to squelch any efforts in this 
respect. To a certain extent this policy 
was and still is necessary for be it re- 
membered that publicity is a new art 
and the War Department necessarily 
must be conservative. To handle pub- 
licity effectively one must naturally be 
qualified to do so. Otherwise his efforts 
may well prove a boomerang and do 
more harm than good. 

But whatever may be the reasons for 
the condition, the cold unadulterated 
fact remains that the Army finds itself 
today a score of years behind in pub- 
licity. Much fine work is being done 
by a few individnals but we have no 
comprehensive publicity plan or policy. 
In consequence of the situation we 
are still in the creeping stage with the 
time for creeping long since past. We 
should get on our feet at once and 
adopt business methods to meet busi- 
ness conditions. Until we do we need 
not wonder that the American people 
do not appreciate our peacetime work 
and withhold the credit that is our due. 
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Why should they? They don’t know 
about it. And furthermore they will 
never know about it until we give pub- 
licity the place it deserves in our offi- 
cial policy (the place it long since has 
oceupied in civilian organizations) and 
wage an energetic educational cam- 
paign on the Army’s best selling points. 

Until we wake up we need not won- 
der that our sister services—the Navy 
and Marine Corps—which use pub- 
licity so effectively and are so much 
further advanced in it than the Army 
—seem to enjoy a greater popularity 
with the American people. 

In short, for any business or service 
to flourish in this publicity age it must 
not only be useful to society but prove 
its usefulness. In our case, the value 
of our service must be sold to the 
American people. To do this the War 
Department must first appreciate the 
importance of this work so that it will 
be provided for in its policies. Then a 
publicity structure or channel must be 
provided to carry the policies into 
effect. 


One of the chief missions of our pub- 
licity is to help procure suitable per- 
sonnel for all components of the Army. 
Our recruiters in the field are the 
Army’s sales agents and to be success- 
ful in their work they must advertise. 
They know that ‘‘It pays to advertise’’ 
and are so doing whenever their par- 
ticular mission and the adequacy of 
existing appropriations permit. How- 
ever, they could go far in the direction 
of general Army publicity were suit- 
able material and facilities afforded 
them. Guidance through proper in- 
structions could insure conformance 
with established policies and regula- 
tions. 

So here are our recruiters scattered 





hither and yon, who must get reeryiy, 
and who therefore must sell the Arm, 
in their localities. So they go to i: 


each in his own way, the same applying 
to all branches of the Army. Righ; 
here let it be said that most recruiters 


and a few others are doing remarkably 
well, but as successful as their work 
has been it is only a beginning. Pe. 
cause of our past attitude toward the 
subject even now we have no well de 
fined policy, system nor coordination 
to guide these publicity pioneers, the 
net result being an ill-formed public in 
large sections of, our country. 

I maintain that such a condition 
not only radically wrong but organ. 
ically unsound ; that all these loose pub. 
licity ends and efforts should be gatb- 
ered together, organized and directe: 
in a business-like manner; that this 
naturally requires a structure based on 
the Army as organized and that as al! 
publicity favorable to the Army is 
directly or indirectly—recruiting pub 
licity, this structure should be the Re. 
eruiting Service. 

Inasmuch as the Recruiting Service 
is charged with procuring personne! 
what could be more logical than to le: 
it get the publicity so essential to its 
work? G-2 has not the structure, per- 
sonnel nor decentralized contacts to 
furnish it; then why not recognize the 
right of the Recruiting Service to get 
it for itself? Especially since this 
service already has its representatives 
seattered all over the United States 
prepared to sell the Army and its mis- 
sion to the people back home where our 
publicity is needed most. 

The Army has a glorious record 0! 
service and constructive achievements, 
much more impressive than most peo- 
ple realize. Such little known facts 4s 
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endid training in citizenship a 
receives, the advantages of the 


¢. M. T. Camps, that West Point is in 


most democratic institution, 
st but not least, the economic 
‘the Army’s peacetime accom- 
nlishments which have meant so much 

levelopment of the United States 

nd benefited practically every element 

ur eitizenry, must be broadcast 

throughout the nation. But how can 
we do this without a system ? 

How much longer will we be content 
to struggle along with no organized 
publicity, with no planned intensive 
effort, no uniformity, coordination nor 
realization of the importance of the 
work? How much longer must we wait 
before there is an earnest publicity of- 
ficer required in every Army post, 
eamp and station? How much longer 
will commanding officers who don’t be- 
lieve in publicity be tolerated? When 
are we going to quit depending upon 


ie initiative of the press and use our 


own to get our selling arguments be 
fore the American people? 

Let us not delude ourselves longer: 
if the Army is to prosper in time of 
peace, if the National Defense Act is to 
get enough sustenance to keep its bones 
from rattling together: the Army itself 
must sell its mission to the public 
Nothing but well organized, intelligent 
educational publicity will do it. There 
need be no propaganda in it. It will be 
a perfectly legitimate statement of 
facts, concerning the Army’s work and 
mission proved by history and statis- 
ties, and intended to disabuse the minds 
of those holding false beliefs of our 
service. 

If we continue to hide our light 
under a bushel the Army can never ex 
pect to be understood and appreciated 
for its true worth to the American 
people. Their attitude will be reflected, 
as it has been in the past, by the 
‘‘beaten path’’ to our recruiting offi 
ces being a tortuous and little traveled 
route through the wilderness 


D 


Reading Alone Insufficient 


It is not what we read but what we remember that 
makes us learned.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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ERHAPS no phase of 
our present system of 
military training is 
more important and 
less understood than 
the distribution of 
the duties involved 
therein. A _ perfect 
training plan and 
the finest program 
ean accomplish little 
unless these duties are properly bal- 
anced and appropriately distributed. 

Training must be conducted along 
methodieal and pro- 














must be allowed to exercise , 
and judgment, within the limits of +, 
responsibilities assigned to them. Ti 
commander naturally makes cor pect jn, 
when necessary, but if he constantly ay. 
ticipates mistakes by his subordinas, 
he will soon destroy their usefulness 
Officers and men of all ranks ani vrade 
should be given a certain independene 
in the exeeution of the tasks r 

them and should be taught to exercis 
their own initiative in meciing diffe 
ent situations as they aris: This 
method will get far better results 

the long run. 





gressive lines. Re- 
sponsibility for ecar- 
rying out the details 
of the plan and for 
reaching and main- 
taining a certain 
standard must be 
partly delegated to 
the proper subordi- 


gram 


priately 


A perfect training 
plan and the finest pro- 
‘an accomplish 
little unless these du- 
ties are properly bal- 
anced and 
distributed 


Asubord nat 
should not he r 
lieved of training du 
ties appropriate to hi 
grade or assignment 
‘merely because 
appro- is believed to by 


eompetent§ to per 
form them. Except 





nates, according to 
the nature of the subject being taught, 
down to and including squad leaders 
and even certain specialists. 

A commander should not attempt to 
do all the work. Only a part of it ean 
be done by him; the remainder must 
be done by subordinates. Skill in dis- 
tribution is one of the attributes of 
leadership. 

The commander retains supervision 
over all duties passed on to subordi- 
nates. He cannot escape his primary 
responsibility, no matter how well or 
how poorly the distribution has been 
made. Nevertheless, subordinates 


to bridge an emer 
gency. the commander who attempts to 
remedy such a situation by taking th 
burden on himself or by loading it on 
some other capable man to whom it 
does not properly belong wil! weaker 
his unit and defeat the object for 
which he is striving. The commander 
does, however, acquire an additional 
burden in such a situation, because bh 
must see that the ineffective subordi- 
nate receives such additional training 
for his duties as his lack of former ex- 
perience or opportunities entit!es him 
to. If the subordinate is a young oft- 
eer or an inexperienced non-commis- 





*From instructional matter of the Infantry School, 1924-25. 
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cer, he is entitled to patient 
_ but nevertheless he must be 
‘unetion. If he then fails to 
-atisfaetorily the remedy is to 
m if this is possible. 

been said that too often our 
‘icers fail to realize the respon- 
f command. If this is true, 
lies not in them but in their 
Young officers should be 
hat any unit of the Army, no 
iow small, is a very delicate 
nsive piece of mechanism. To 


seniors 
taugil 
matte! 
ind expt 
wreck and destroy such a valuable 
piece of government property is an of- 
at can in no way be condoned, 
and one which with 


prompt and adequately severe punish- 


tense 1 
should meet 
ment 

On the other hand, the officer or sol- 
dier who weleomes responsibility and 
efforts contributes 
signally to the common eause should be 
just as promptly rewarded. There is 
constant opportunity in the service for 
great improvement in every element 
which constitutes military efficiency. 
Any member of the service who con- 
tributes in any way to its betterment 
or to the elevation of its high standards 
should have that faet noted conspicu- 
ously upon his efficiency record, and 
commanding officers should remember 
that the importanee of such a contri- 
bution cannot be measured by its sim- 
plicity or sphere of influence. 

Like sueeessful command, training 
responsibilities require expert organi- 
zation. All grades and ranks must ac- 
cept the responsibility of supervising 
the training whieh naturally falls to 
their control. Consequently, training 
duties are distributed in a logical and 
defined manner in order that 
the commander may have constant, di- 


who by his own 


clear}, 
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rect, and accurate supervision of, and 
responsibility for, 
training. 
Distribution of training duties is a 
common sense and clearly expressed 
assignment of functions and responsi- 
bilities that will produce the best re- 
sults by the simplest and most eco- 
nomical means. The ‘‘distribution of 
training duties’’ must therefore be 
established and taught to all concerned, 
in order that each may know his re- 
sponsibilities and qualify to meet them. 
Preliminary to distributing the 
training duties within a unit it is 
necessary to analyze all the training 
requirements and to determine 
each subject may be best handled. 
The general 
should be observed in this analysis: 
a. For each 


every phase of 


how 


following principles 


training subject 
tactical units whenever advisable; that 
is, use an appropriate tactical unit as 
the class 


use 


for instruction rather than 
form a class by assembling men indis- 
criminately. Whether the appropriate 
unit is a squad, platoon or higher unit, 
adherence to this principle fixes a con- 
tinuing and exclusive responsibility on 
one man, the unit commander or leader. 
The other procedure would 


fleeting responsibility on a 


place a 
man 
does not occupy the strong position of 
commander or leader. Unfortunately, 
all training subjects cannot be handled 
in this manner. 

b. In many subjects the elementary 
or fundamental instruction must begin 
in a small unit and then progress to 
the successive higher units. 
ment, formations, and maneuvers are 
conspicuous examples. On the other 
hand, in some subjects instruction does 
not progress beyond the original unit. 
Some examples of these are the sub- 


who 


Deploy- 
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of individual instruction with 
which the squad leaders are charged. 

c. If a tactical unit cannot be used 
as a class, or if such is inadvisable, 
then form a elass consisting of the in- 


jects 


dividuals to be instructed in the par- 
ticular subject. Such classes should 
not be too large and should be organ- 
under the 
thority having the best means and 
Ex- 
amples of classes that might be organ- 
ized and conducted directly under the 
authority of battalion or higher com- 
manders are: classes for officers, or a 


ized and conducted au- 


facilities for handling the class. 


limited number of experienced non- 
commissioned officers, for theoretical 
classes for in- 
struction in the technique of specialists 
where each subordinate unit has but a 
few men to be trained in the specialty ; 
and classes for training instructors for 
use by the commanders of the units to 
which they belong. On the other hand, 
instruction by classes within companies 
is given to seniors, juniors and basics. 

d. Practically all of the training 
provided for by organizing the battal- 
ion, regimental, or other centralized 
classes which have just been discussed 
should be designed primarily to ease 
the burden of the company com- 
mander. The object is not to relieve 
him of responsibility, but to give him 
better tools with which to work. In 
complexity of duties, multiplicity of 
training subjects, and time required, 
the company commander has a most 
difficult situation to face. 

e. The purpose of classes within the 
company is so to separate the men that 
each may receive the individual train- 
ing best suited to his military experi- 
ence and ability. The operation of 
these classes also has a direct bearing 


instruction in tactics; 


on the distribution of trainin 


luties 

f. Finally, the responsibil cies 9; 
certain members of the unit with » 
spect to the daily routine or to the g 
lotted tasks or assignments 0! thei, 
subordinates must be taken j con 
sideration. The supervision of this 
routine includes the continuous traiy 
ing of these subordinates who in actua 
practice will function with varying de. 


grees of efficiency. Some will require 
much more attention than others, Ip 
most cases these subordinates wil! hay: 
received instruction in the central! o: 
company classes mentioned, but it is 
not expected that their 
these subjects will cease 
classes terminate. The test is the man 
ner in which they perform their duties 
in the tactical unit. Those 
who are assigned by Tables of Organi- 
zation, or other authority, to supervis: 
these subordinates are solely respon- 
sible for training the latter to function 
efficiently. This responsibility is not 
affected in the least by the fact that 
the subordinate is attending, has at 
tended, or has not attended a class in 
the subject. The class instructor is re 
sponsible only for the efficient hand- 
ling of his class. This centralized in- 
struction by classes does not eliminate 
the need for further training in t 
unit. The unit commander remains re- 
sponsible for training, for developing 
and maintaining, the competent lead 
ers and technicians who will functio! 
as contemplated by the various regu 
lations and the training program 

In the company the distribution of 
training duties is less obvious than in 
the higher units. There are always in 
herent difficulties in the training of th 
company, which together with inexp: 
rience of some company cammanders, 


training in 


when th 


persons 


e 
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' for the widest departure from 
the ect methods. 

Troops must live as well as fight. 
The morale and combat value of troops 
are vitally affected by administration 
pply. Command includes ‘‘busi- 
ness management’’ as well as ‘‘train- 
inagement,’’ but training man- 
avement ineludes the necessary in- 
struction and inspection of the person- 
nel assigned to administration, interior 
economy, and supply. This personnel 
never comes to us as fully trained. The 
company commander must train it and 
keep it in a high state of efficiency. 
But only to a limited extent can he 
train it personally. He must accomp- 
lish the desired end by putting into ef- 
fect a system to meet the situation, and 
by seeing to it that the system is con- 
stantly at work. 

The company commander must con- 
stantly ask himself these pertinent 


questions : 


Does my company run itself as best it 
ean, or do I run it? 

Do I consistently use central schools 
to get better work from my special- 
ists? 

Are the new men in my company ex- 
plicitly instructed in their house- 
keeping duties? If so, by whom? 

Does the 1st sergeant religiously train 
the company clerk? If not, who 
does ? 

Does the tailor know anything about 
cleaning and repairing? Is his work 
satisfactory and does it conform to 
regulations and standards? 

How do I know that these men under- 
stand their jobs and are functioning 
properly ? 

Who is specially charged with super- 
\ising their work and teaching them 
what they still have to learn? 

When my daily inspection reveals 
something wrong in the business 
Inanagement and housekeeping, do 


I let it go with a few euss words, or 
do I trace it back to see whether my 
appropriate assistant is falling 
down on his duty of training and 
supervising those under him? 

There is a striking difference be- 
tween a company that runs itself as 
best it ean and one in which the com- 
pany commander assigns a trainer and 
responsible supervisor over each man 
coneerned with the business manage- 
ment of the company, and in which the 
company commander’s daily inspec- 
tion is primarily for the purpose of 
plugging up the holes in this training. 

Company commanders should hold 
a short conference with key men after 
Saturday inspection in order to orient 
them with respect to the next week’s 
training schedule. This meeting, as a 
fixed company formation, should be in- 
cluded in the published company plan 
for the distribution of training duties. 

To illustrate a solution for a com- 
pany problem, there is presented the 
case of assimilation of new personnel. 
Men join the company at irregular in- 
tervals and in groups of varying num- 
bers. This is a serious drawback, an 
obstacle to overcome. Generally, they 
have been three or four weeks in the 
regimental or post recruit section be- 
fore the company commander becomes 
responsible for their training. After 
this responsibility begins, he cannot 
train them personally. He must dele- 
gate the task to others. The situation 
is normal, he will always have such 
men. Therefore he must have a sys- 
tem, or a distribution of training du- 
ties, that will be both simple and ef- 
fective. He decides that: 

a. They will be present for all pla- 
toon or company training and forma 
tions. (If they are not able to join the 
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ranks, the commanding officer had bet- 
ter investigate the recruit 
The platoon or company instructor is 
responsible for this phase. 


section. ) 


b. They will, of course, be assigned 
to the ‘‘basies’’ for at least one year. 
The non-commissioned officers detailed 
as instructors for the basic class be- 
come responsible for this phase. 

c. If they joined after the beginning 
of the training year, there are a few 
subjects that they must be taught in 
order that they may catch up with the 
basie class, at least enough to fit them 
into the unit. The amount of such ex- 
tra work will increase as the training 
year grows older. The 1st sergeant is 
responsible for watching this situation 
and for organizing the necessary after- 
noon work and detailing the necessary 
instructors. 

d. Finally (and this is a most im- 
portant measure) the squad 
must be responsible for guiding their 


leaders 


new men in the ways of the soldier. 

This brings us to an explanation of 
‘*squad management.”’ 

Squad management comprehends an 
effective system of control through 
squad leaders, the training of squad 
leaders to meet their responsibilities, 
and the assignment of enlisted men in 
such a way that the greatest possible 
stability of personnel in squads is ob- 
tained. The principles of squad man- 
agement when properly applied, auto- 
matically solve the problem for the 
section and the platoon. 

Squad management makes possible 
the solution of the problem of assimi- 
lating reeruits. A corporal is in con- 
stant contact with his seven men and 
knows every deficiency in their train- 
ing. The squad management plan 
makes good corporals, and a good cor- 


poral will, of his own accord, «:tey); 
the thousand and one practi:a| |i, 3 ~' 
points which, in the aggregat 
tute such a vital part of the ew w. 
dier’s training. Squad manag: ment \ 
a vital part of the distribution 


CONsti. 


train. 
ing duties, for without such 4 plan , 
there is no individual that the cop. I 
pany commander can hold res;onsible 
Similarly, a proper organization of , 


barracks or camp makes for greater ¢: 
ficiency and better training ani at tly 
same time removes a part of the by. 
den from the shoulders of the com 
pany commander. Some of the things 
that the company commande: 
do in this connection are to: 

a. Make permanent assignments 0! 
space to platoons and squads. 

b. Make each platoon leader respo 
sible for the space oceupied by his pla- 
toon and for all bunks, equipment, et: 
therewith. 

c. Make, in the same 
squad leader directly responsib!e to 
platoon leader. 


n 
should 


Way, eact 


d, Cause platoon and squad leader 
to make frequent inspections of thei 
units. 

If it is not feasible to maintain ty 
platoons in the company the squad 
leaders will, of course, be responsibl 
directly to the company commande! 
But no matter what the plan is, it mus! 
be definitely included in the distri) 
tion of training duties. 

It is quite obvious that platoon lead 
ers are responsible to the compan 
commander for the training of thei! 






platoons in those subjects in which th 
platoon is trained as a unit. Training 
by classes, however, requires spevial of 
ganization, 

The company commander arranges 


all schedules for basies, junios, and 
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and outlines the seope of their 


A 
“a 
at 
Ry 


sel 
S trait He can personally take only mander must make certain that his 
q one s. however, and must assign in- subordinate unit leaders have the 
3 sructors for each subject and each proper distribution of training duties. 
> .Jass. holding these instruetors respon- At a permanently garrisoned post 
Zi sibl the efficient handling of their the distribution of duties involved in 
B® classes. the administration and command is ac- 
> If the company commander takes a complished by means of post and other 
> lass himself, he must have an assist- regulations which deal, of course, with 
ant in order that he may be able to in- a year round organization. 
spect other elasses working at the same Inspection, which is _ inseparable 
mie * from the carrying out of a training 
A company commander will relieve plan, must determine: 
himself of much anxiety and a great a. Whether, in a given unit, the 
deal of extra work and will build up a_ training duties are properly distrib- 
much better corps of instructors to as- uted. 
sist in handling the company classes if b. Whether each officer, non-commis- 
he selects the proper type of non-com- _ sioned officer, and specialist knows his 
missioned officer to attend the central training duties and how to perform 
schools in advanee of the company them. 
schools c. Whether each person charged 
The distribution of duties in higher with certain training duties does ae- 
units follows the same general prin- tually perform them in a loyal and ef- 
ciples that have just been outlined for ficient manner. 
Aerial Defense 
Our authorities for defense know far more than the 
rest of us what is used for aerial defense. They 
act and ask under the responsibility of official station. 
They should have whatever under that responsibility 
they certify as needed for aerial defense. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
i 


the company. Each higher unit com- 








The Infantry Recreation Center Project 


IN establishing a me- this mounted service for tho: 
a | morial to their com- Infantry arm who gave th 
[A] rades of the Infan- our great cause in the World W 

; try who lost their This action on the part 





lives in the World’ friends of the Cavalry has a | 
War, the United nificance. It exemplifies a mut 
States Cavalry As- fidence and appreciation bety 
sociation has donated arms of the service: it mar 
one thousand dollars sympathetic understanding; it 
to the Infantry strates the spirit of general 
School Recreation 


STS 





that exists in the Regular Arn 
Other encouraging news has 1 


Center Fund. 
Infantrymen throughout the United 


those who are striving to complete t 
solicitation of funds for the Reers 
Center. From Panama, the 33d | 
fantry, headed by Col. John W. Ti 
sends its check for $1,157.40 to pr 
vide for a bay and for other purposes 
The three Infantry regiments 


States and its foreign possessions are 
grateful for this spontaneous and gen- 
erous action. In the Memorial Stad- 
ium being built at Fort Benning there 
will be reserved a bay which will be- 
long to the Cavalry; over the parapet 


wall of this bay will be flown on days Panama Division are now repres 


of important occasions the colors of with bays in the Memoriel St 
the Cavalry—a gentle reminder to the Two other 


regiments hav 
Infantrymen of the thoughtfulness of 


their contributions sinee th 





Four Hundred Feet of Stadium Stands 
The South Section of Doughboy Stadium Nearing Completion 
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nort These are the 16th Infantry, oF je. c. _— 10.00 
; pirat : ay aj. Chas. Wm. Dyer 10.00 
ct Col. Stanley H. Ford, commanding ; Capt. Jacob H. neminae 10.00 
and the 34th Infantry, Col. Duncan at. soe 74 McChrystal 10.00 
. apt. John H. Elson. 10.00 
the K. Major, commanding. Capt. Oscar B. Abbott 10.00 
ll t Colonel Kinney of the 17th Infantry Capt. Chas. A. Wickliffe 10.00 
“ea : eae er . Capt. Neal C. Johnson 10.00 
a in submitting a check for a bay in the Co. Sein W, Beaver. 10.00 
our Stadium, a part of his regiment’s con- Lieut. Col. Hugh S. Brown 10.00 
sic sthntion eaid: ** Tt is 3] ris Maj. Rudolph G. Whitten 10.00 
g ; ribution said : It is the sincere wish Sul kane A. Wellnche ree 
cor ® that this project will go through as Capt. Russell Skinner... 10.00 
our viginally planned, and with flying Capt. Chas. McK. Kemp. 10.00 
Ae owe ponte ne: head Capt. Gilbert E. Parker. 10.00 
iS a = colors The Infantry is at the head Capt. Edward P. Wadden 10.00 
nor : + and we have no fear that it will Capt. Henry A. Andrea 10.00 
* 3 a Capt. John H. Burns 10.00 
viee ot be a great success. Capt. J. E. Doyle... 10.00 
dav “~ Maj. A. H. MacKie... 10.00 
<> an a ng lca Maj. M. C. Martin. 10.00 
ned BAYS AND BOXES Col. R. C. Langdon 10.00 
the 3 Previously acknowledged $39,365.27 Lieut. N. A. Watson 10.00 
tn = U.S. Cavalry Association, Bay 1,000.00 Maj. H. R. Bull... 10.00 
® 33d Infantry, Bay 1,000.00 Lieut. B. W. Leman** 10.00 
h 16th Infantry, Bay 1,000.00 cccianeildeeiniags 
awe {th Infantry, Bay 1,000.00 Total $8,920.00 
z Brig. Gen. Malin Craig, Box 100.00 
pr . aj ‘lyde + s 00. ’ . 
ta 3 May ow Mn Pickering”. hoe “eo from active to life member- 
th; $43,665.27 ** Omitted from a previous report. 
ited : Deduction, Maj. A. H. MacKie, Contributions 
to $50 as active member and 
WJ contribution 100.00 Previously acknowledged $948.61 
or 4 ——m=s CaEpe..d. ¥V. Russell, O. BR. C 1.00 
4 Total $43,565.27 Lieut. W. Gardner, O. R. C. 1.00 
4 P Lieut. H. G. Prickett, O. R. C. 1.00 
: Ground Floor Memberships Lieut. Col. W. B. Montgomery 10.00 
. Previously acknowledged ...... $8,580.00 Waterbury, Mass., Sector, Ass’n 
' Capt. A. E. Rothermich . 10.00 of the Army of the U. S., by 
Col. Pegram Whitworth 10.00 Lieut. E. R. Hampson 10.00 
Maj. Jos. P. Vachon ... 10.00 Maj. H. B. Crea 10.00 
Maj. Calvin P. Titus ...... 10.00 Maj. A. H. MacKie 40.00 
Maj. Leland S. Devore 10.00 33d Infantry _. 57.47 
Maj. Chas. H. White...... 10.00 Col. Alfred T. Smith 10.00 
Maj. Alexander Wilson 10.00 Capt. Stanley J. Wyatt 1.00 
Maj. Earle M. Wilson 10.00 aoe 
Maj. Thos. W. Hammond 10.00 Total $1,090.08 
SUMMARY 


Bays and Boxes 


_ $43,565.27 


Ground Floor Mem- 


berships 
Contributions 


Total 





8,920.00 
1,090.08 





$53,575.35 








Infantry School Happenings 
COMMUNICATION COURSES OPENED 
inaugurated at 

the Infantry School on February 2. 
These 


WO courses were 
were: the Signal Communica- 
for National Guard non- 

officers, 


tions school 


commissioned and a corre- 
sponding course for selected non-com- 
missioned officers of the Fourth Corps 
Area and the 29th Infantry. In the 
National Guard there are 48 
members, and in the Regular Army 


are 60 


class 
class there non-commissioned 
officers. 

The courses for these classes are for 
four months and are functioning co- 
incidently. Work includes a general 
course in signal communications, such 
as telephony, radio, telegraphy and the 
like. The classes will take part in the 
annual maneuvers next May and will 
thus have a valuable opportunity to 
put their theoretical knowledge into 
practice. 

The regular three months’ course for 
National Guard officers the latter part 
of February will make a total of three 
Guard courses in session here during 
January and February. 


INTRA-MURAL FOOTBALL 


The football championship at Fort 
Benning was decided in a hard-fought 
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game on January 21, when the 2) Bat 
talion, 29th Infantry, won over the 5th 
Tank Battalion by the score of 2s to 0) 
The game was an excellent exhibition 
of the gridiron sport, and many of the 
spectators pronounced it the best con- 
test seen at Fort Benning during the 
season. 

There was an ebullition of 
throughout the 
teams came on the field accompa 


e! thu 
siasm contest. Bot 


led 


by a column of their supporters, wit 
bands furnishing spirited music 

The following lineup for the gan 
contains the names of some of the play 
ers who helped the Infantry win th 
President’s Cup in Washington on Di 
cember 1, last, in the game with th 
Navy’s Seouting Fleet : 


Tanks 29th Infantry 
Tomezek.... _ LE. Franz 
Bertelman L. T. McCoy 
Moses... Pim) Sy SY < Newman 
Lindsey _¢. Berish 
Mattingly R. G. Hevder 
Smith........... R. T. Meiuire 
Mays........ R. E. Davis 
Swantie - : Q. Kgelstrom 
Granthan L.H. Hendricks 
Bennett . BR. H. Payne 
Dudley ie Daniels 


RANDOM NOTES 
Brig. Gen. A. W. Bjornstad resumed 
his post as assistant commana! 
January 28. 
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« University of Washington, 
» ( | meet the Infantry School on 
\| gridiron on October 28 at 
Fort ning. 
George L. King, Secretary of 
Oficers’ Club, was recently pre- 
ith an honorary membership 
\ith Infantry, with which regi- 


player, having played at Michigan, 
where he was captain of the team his 
last year; he is also known in profes- 
sional circles, in which he played in the 
Three-Eye league. 

The post of Fort Benning was liter- 
ally inundated during the last fort- 
night of January. The rains flooded 
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Doughboys Prominent in Intra-mural Football at the Infantry School Who Helped in 
Winning the President’s Cup from the Navy, Dec. 1, 1924 


Bertelman; bottom row: Sgt. Horace L. 


) right, top row: Sgt. William Kgelstrom, Cpl. Shelby H. Buck, Cpl. Harry A. 


Lindsey, Pvt. Geo. F. Franz, Sgt. Walter 


Swantic. 


he was associated for several 
n the capacity of Regimental 
and Training Officer. Captain 


) 


King wrote the regimental march of 
iith Infantry. 
baseball practice has begun at the 
Infantry Sehool under the direction of 
John Fountain, the head coach. 
Fountain is a veteran baseball 


the roads to Columbus so that all traffic 
was stopped for several days. The old- 
est inhabitant said it was one of the 
worst floods in the history of that sec- 
tion. 

The Blue basketball team has had a 
varied season to date. It has annexed 
some games with important colleges. 
Maj. John H. Van Vliet, the head 
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coach, anticipates that the season’s rec- 
ord will show more than 50 per cent 
wins. 

Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, inspected the In- 
fantry School establishment on Feb- 
ruary 4. ® 


Philippine Military Tournament 
HE great annual sports event of 
the year, the Philippine Depart- 

ment military tournament, was held at 

Fort William McKinley from Decem- 

ber 15 to,20. 

Athletes were sent from all Army 
stations through the Islands to repre- 
sent the various regiments in the con- 
tests. Moro and Igorot athletes were 
sent from Zamboanga and Baguio, re- 
spectively, to augment the staff of the 
mother regiment at McKinley while the 
mounted organizations, the 24th Field 
Artillery and 26th Cavalry brought 
forth their finest from Camp Stotsen- 
burg and the Coast Artillery left their 
stronghold at Corregidor with the 
avowed purpose of taking the honors 
home to the Rock when they returned. 
Organizations from the Post of Manila 
sent their representatives while Fort 
McKinley made up the bulk of the re- 
mainder. Competition was on the regi- 
mental basis. 

After six days of exciting struggle 
for supremacy the 45th Infantry 
(Philippine Seouts) emerged victori- 
ous. During the meet a number of lo- 
eal records were broken and Ylidefonso, 
57th Inf. (P. S.), broke the world’s 
record in the 220 yards breaststroke of 
2:50 2/5 in the first trial heat. Fer- 
nandez was the star of the 45th and of 
the meet, repeating his last year’s per- 
formance of winning the highest num- 
ber of points of any individual athlete. 

The most spectacular event on the 
whole program was F'unk’s finish in the 


880-yard run. Funk, of the ‘ist Ip. 
fantry, trailed the field thres 
fourths of the distance and they stay. 
ed his spurt which he maintained ynti) 
he broke the tape a hand’s breadt! 
ahead of Sierra, a game little Filipino 
Other high lights of the tournamen: 
were the silent drills of the Infant: 
companies, monkey drill by the on 
alry, an exhibition by a mountain bat 
tery, and a sham battle between the 
air service and the 60th Coast Artiller 
(Anti-aireraft). 

The tournament drew a large attend. 
anee of allied services and civilians 
The Rotary Club of Manila and th 
Chambers of Commerce of the various 
nationals in Manila were luncheon 
guests of the tournament one day dur 
ing the meet. The School for Bakers 
and Cooks gave them some regular 
Army ‘‘chow’’ served in mess-kits and 
just hot from the field kitchen. Twenty 
Japanese naval officers attended one 
morning and on another day the Arm) 
was host to the highest officials in th 
Philippine legislature. It was unani 
mously agreed that the 1924-25 tourna 
ment was the greatest ever held and the 
biggest success of all. 

Following are the results of th: 
meet : 


Places Regiment Points 
Ist. 45th Infantry (P. 8.) 73 
2d. 57th Infantry (P. S.) 128 
3d. 31st Infantry . 71 
4th. 26th Cavalry (P. 8S.) 46 
5th. 24th Field Art. (P. S. 1314, 
6th. 60th Coast Artillery 27% 
7th. 91st Coast Art. (P. 5 

i en 21 
8th. 59th Coast Art. (tie) 21 
9th. 92d Coast Art. (P. S.) 14 
10th. 15th Infantry ............... 13 


11th. Air Service Camp Nichols 1" 
12th. 12th Med. Regt. (P. S.) 7 
13th. Air Service Clark Field oN 
14th. Med. Dept. Sternberg 


General Hospital —. 5 
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Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team _ its composition is as follows: Corp 





) Chief of Infantry’s Combat John Rumuskie, Pvt. Iecl. Robert L 
T has recently been augmented Cummings, James U. Thomas, Melvin 
oy, s from resiments as noted be- Woodward and Pvts. George Ceto, 
Floyd H. Farnsworth, Howard F 

20th Infantry, the squad to Fletcher and Carl P. Rogers 


he honor comes from Company I 











Chief of Infantry’s Squad in the 6th Infantry 


lhe squad from Company E which took the honors in field firing. Left to 

ight, front row: PFC. Marvin Crutchfield, Pvt. Andrew Baird, PFC. James 

W. Blair, Cpl. Grady L. Sprouse; top row: Pvt. Joe Harmon, PFC. Adolph 

Jensen, PFC. Louis J. D’Artagan; rear, center: Captain Dan H.  Riner, | 
| 





company commander. 


E, and consists of the following: Corp. Organization Day of the Tenth 
Dencil F. Nicholl, Pvt. lel. Russell Infantry 


Burns, Larry Griffin, Albert Cockrum, RGANIZATION Day in the 10th 
Thos. O. Hill, Clyde Vickers, Fay E. 
West and Pvt. Ralph B. Turner. 3, by Col. Dana T. Merrill, commander 
The following members of the squad of the 10th Infantry, stationed at Fort 
Company C represent the 5th In- Thomas, Kentucky. This day will be ob 
fantry: Corp. Cieero F. White, Pvt. served by that regiment as a holiday 
lcl. James H. Bell, Leo T. Davis, John for the purpose of commemorating its 


Infantry has been set for March 


M. Peterson, William R. Morris, Henry history and traditions and engaging in 
Reber and Pyts. Arthur W. Betts and suitable ceremonies. Addresses on the 
Doria P. Paquette. history of the entire organization and 


‘he 4th Infantry’s squad with the presentation of, the colors to the re- 
tion isa part of Company I, and_ cruits will be included in the program. 
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The date selected is noteworthy in 
this connection because it was in 
March, 1855, that the 10th Infantry 
was permanently organized. This regi- 
ment was organized first for the Revo- 
lutionary War but was mustered out 
soon after the war closed when Con- 
gress feared to maintain an army 
against public opinion. It was mus- 
tered into service again in 1812. After 
that war it was mustered out again. 
Again it was mustered into service dur- 
ing the War with Mexico. 

Since that time the duties performed 
by the regiment have been both excit- 
ing and varied in character. The regi- 
ment has traveled thousand of miles, 
exploring the great west, blazing trails, 
preparing the way for settlers and pro- 
tecting them from the hordes of wild 
Indians, who resented the advance of 
the white men and respected force 
alone. 

In the summer of 1855 Company E 
served in the field under General Har- 
ney, and September 3 of that year took 
part in the battle of Blue Water. 
During the following year a portion of 
the regiment under Lieut. Charles F. 
Smith served in the Red River expedi- 
tion, marched 1,000 miles and was 
away from its station four months. In 
March, 1857, Company D went to Des 
Moines, Iowa, then a small settlement, 
where a party of Sioux had raided a 
village, killing the inhabitants and 
burning their homes. After a long and 
weary march through snow, the com- 
pany failed to catch the Indians and 
returned to their station. It developed 
that the massacre had been the result 
of punishment which a white settler 
had administered to an Indian for kill- 
ing a dog which attacked him. 

Following close on the Indian trouble 


the Tenth formed part of an > editiny 
of, 2,500 men under Col. A. Sj ohnso 
which the government sent » Utal 


to compel obedience of the lay 
the Mormons. 


among 


The Indian troubles in New Mexico 
occupied the regiment in 1860. Major 
Canby of the Tenth, with Companies 


A, F and H was directed to proceed to 
Fort Garland, New Mexico, where they 


arrived after a march of 640 miles 
The remainder of the regiment was 
sent to Fort Laramie, Neb. Majo 
Canby’s command was engage! in sey. 
eral expeditions against the Navajo 
Indians in New Mexico until February, 
1862, when the regiment concentrated 
at Fort Craig, New Mexico, and was 
engaged in the Battle of Val Verde 
with the Confederate forces on July 21 
One officer was taken prisoner, ten en- 
listed men were killed and _ sixteen 
wounded in this engagement. This was 
the regiment’s first contribution to th 
killed and wounded of the Civil War 
out there in New Mexico, 2,000 miles 
from the principal theatre of opera 
tions. The regiment also took part ir 
the battles at Albuquerque and Peralta 
In September and October the regi 
ment made a flying trip to the East 
and beeame part of a brigade com 
manded by General Sykes at Alquina 
Creek, Virginia. 

During the first year of service in 
the Civil War four companies were 
completely broken up. Depletion 0 
the ranks was so rapid and thie regi 
ment beeame so reduced in strengt! 
that it was withdrawn from the fiel’ 


and was sent north to recuperate, being 


ordered to Fort Lafayette, N. Y.. wher 
the companies were reorganized «nd re 
eruited to their full streng'). \t 


Chancellorsville and Gettysburg over 
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Infantry 


it of the officers and 54 per 
e enlisted men were killed and 
and at the end of the year all 
eft of the regiment consisted 
id and Company D, with a 
25 men, 

riment was again ordered into 


n 1864 and became a part of 
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maximum strength and reorganized 
The regiment was then ordered to the 
front, this time becoming a part of the 
Army of the Potomac. It remained 
with this army until after the review at 
Washington, May 23, 1865 

Following are some of the famous 


battles in which the regiment partici 








Officers, 10th Infantry, at Fort Thomas, Ky. 


right: Bottom row: Capt. G. T. Mackenzie, Capt. P. W. Beebe, Capt. C. R. 
ige, Jr., Col. D. T. Merrill, Maj. I. J. Nichol, Capt. C. W.. Neues, Capt. F. S. 
2d row: Capt. M. F. Shepherd, Capt. J. J. Harvey, Capt. F. G. Potts, ist Lieut. 
Bender, Ist Lieut. J. J. Yeats, 2d Lieut. T. D. Drake; 3d row: Capt. M. E. 


, Capt. F. S. Doll, 1st Lieut. R. S 


. Gessford, Capt. O. Kain, 2d Lieut. E. B. 


top row: 2d Lieut. A. V. Thorpe, ist Lieut. C. R. Farmer, 2d Lieut. E 
2d Lieut. F. M. Thompson, 2d Lieut. L. F. Wells and 1st Lieut. J. C. McNally. 


st Brigade, First Division, Ninth 
Corps. It plunged into the thick 
fighting and by the end of that 
s again reduced in strength un- 
were only 189 men left, and 
those permanently disabled. 

h, 1865, a large number of re- 
ere sent to the regimént and 
the companies were filled to 


pated during the first five wars in 
which it served: Siege of Yorktown; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Paralta; 
New Mexico; Ganies Hill, Va.; Grey 
erton, Va.; Cold Harbor, Va.; Malvern 
Hill, Va.; Bull Run, Va.; Antietam, 
Md.; Shephardstown, Va.; Fredericks 
burg, Va.; Gettysburg, Pa.; The Wil 
derness, Spottsylvania Court House, 
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Va.; North Ann River, Va.; Bethesda 
Church, Va.; Petersburg, Va.; Wel- 
dona Road, Va.; and Squirrel Loved 
Road, Va. During the Civil War 41 
officers and many enlisted men received 
medals of honor or brevet commis- 
sions. 

From 1865 to 1869 the regiment par- 
ticipated in the campaigns against the 
Indians in Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Texas. It took part in the Indian fight- 
ing along the Rio Grande, and even 
went into Mexico to help lay waste the 
towns of Zanagosa and Rmilinia 
where troublesome Indian bands were 
sheltered. 


In June, 1884, the regiment was sent 
to the West again to quell Indian up- 
risings in New Mexico immediately 
afterward serving in Texas and Colo- 
rado. For ten years the regiment was 
never together, the companies being 
widely separated, some of them serving 
in Kansas, Illinois, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and California. During 
this time the regiment was on both 
friendly and hostile terms with the In- 
dians. At one time it even served with 
a company of Apache Indians, re- 
eruited in 1891 by the government. 
The regiment also did considerable 
strike duty, both during the Chicago 
strike and the A. T. S. F. strike in 
New Mexico. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish War 
the regiment sailed from Tampa, Fla., 
landed in Cuba and participated in the 
battles of Las Guasimas, El Caney, San 
Juan Hill, Aquaderos, and the Siege of 
Santiago. The regiment returned after 
the fall of Santiago to Montauk Point, 
N. Y., where the men were given rest. 
Recruits were received there and the 
regiment went to Huntsville, Ala., 
where it went into camp with other 








regiments. There its recruits were 
equipped and trained and the regimen: 
made ready to return to Cuba fo: 
which it sailed in December, 1898. |; 
was at Huntsville that the regiment fo; 
the first time in its history had twelye 
companies, full war footing, all bearing 
the complete equipment. The regiment 
left for Cuba with 900 reeruits in jts 
ranks. 


It was on garrison duty in Havana 
for some time, its soldiers policing the 
streets and doing all in their power to 
prevent clashes between Spaniards who 
were withdrawing and Cubans, finall; 
being sent to San Francisco, from 
which point it was hurried to the Phil- 
ippine Islands to aid in suppressing the 
insurrection ‘there. The regiment or 
parts of it, participated in several 
fights, and while in the Islands gar- 
risoned fifteen different stations. 

In August, 1903, the regiment was 
sent to San Francisco, where it was sta- 
tioned at the Presidio. In July, 1904, 
first and second battalions were trans 
ferred from the Department of Cali- 
fornia to the Department of Columbia, 
and were stationed at Seattle and 
Spokane. The third battalion remained 
a year longer at San Francisco, and 
was then transferred to Honolulu. 

A part of the regiment from the De- 
partment of Columbia was on duty in 
San Francisco and as a consequence of 
the earthquake and fire April 18, 1900, 
the Regiment remained at Honolulu 
and San Franciseo until ordered to 
Alaska in July, 1906. There the regi- 
ment was scattered among the various 
posts. It returned to the United States 
in July, 1908. The regiment came at 
onee to Fort Benjamin Harrison, and 
did garrison duty until March, 191), 
when it was ordered to Fort Sam 
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Houston, Texas. In September of the 
same vear the Tenth was transferred to 
the Isthmus of Panama, where it did 
varrison duty and engaged in a general 
clean-up of the Canal Zone. During 


1912, 1913, and 1914 the regiment was 
stationed at Camp E. S. Otis. 

The 10th Infantry returned to Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, in May, 1917, and 
immediately the regiment split up and 
from it was formed a provisional brig- 
age, consisting of the 10th, 45th and 
1th Regiments of Infantry. 

In 1921 the 10th Infantry received 
the personnel of the 40th Infantry and 
was reorganized into a Training Center 
Regiment. In the fall of 1922 it was 
again expanded into a combat peace- 
time regiment with the 3d Battalion at 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. At the 
present time Regimental Headquarters, 
Headquarters Company, Service Com- 
pany and the 1st and 2d Battalions are 
stationed at Fort Thomas, Kentucky, 
while the 3d Battalion is at Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

® 
Chief of Field Artillery Presents 
Infantry Trophies 


A an interesting ceremony at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, on January 28, 
the 3d Battalion, 20th Infantry, Field 
Artillery School Demonstration Unit, 
had the unique distinetion of receiving 
the regimental trophies, won during 
the past target season, from the hands 
of Major General Snow, Chief of Field 
Artillery. The shooting trophies in- 
cluded eup for high seore rifle ecom- 
pany to Company K, Capt. N. L. Sod- 
erholm, commanding, 100 per cent 
qualification; eup for high seore ma- 
chine gun company to Company M, 
Capt. Frank Ward, commanding, 100 
per cent qualification; cigarette case 


for high score previously unqualified 
with rifle to Private Tumilty, Company 
L; cigarette case for high score previ- 
ously unqualified with pistol to Private 
Ist Class Keen, Company M. General 
Snow also presented a handsome silver 
eup for the Fort Sill baseball cham- 
pionship, season of, 1924, to Sergeant 
Boyles, Company M, eaptain of the 3d 
Battalion championship team. 

The presentation of the trophies was 
followed by a review of the battalion. 
After the review a reception and tea 
was given in honor of General Snow by 
the commanding officer of the battalion. 
The guests included the commandant, 
the Field Artillery School; the assis- 
tant commandant; senior instructor; 
artillery, air service, and medical or- 
ganization commanders, and the offi- 
cers and ladies of the 3d Battalion, 
20th Infantry. 

® 
Record of Howitzer Platoon, 
Twenty-First Infantry 

HE Howitzer Platoon, 21st Infan- 

try, commanded by Ist Lieut. Ar- 
thur C. Blain and stationed at Scho- 
field Barracks, Hawaii, claims the Ar- 
my record for one pounder and trench 
mortar marksmanship for the year 
1924 on the following qualifications: 


Expert gunners 16 
Ist class gunners 4 
2d class gunners 0 
Unqualified 0 
Number on rolls. 20 
Number firing 20 
Percentage qualified 100 


High seore for the platoon was made 
by Lieutenant Blain with 99.25 per 
cent, closely followed by Sgt. Homer 
Hibbs with 98.75 per cent on the ex- 
pert test. This record was made pos- 
sible by the untiring efforts on the part 


of the platoon commander, Lieutenant 
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Blain, his noncommissioned officers, 

and the close attention and earnest ef- 

forts of each member of the platoon. 
The platoon also made an excellent 





Howitzer Platoon, 2ist Infantry, Schofield Barracks, T. H. 





Hawaiian Territorial fair in 1924 
Since the organization in 1922, it has 

won every single blue ribbon offered by 

the department, division and brigade, 


record with the pistol. 
The platoon was also selected to rep- 
resent the Infantry weapons at the 


Award Event 


for excellence of, equipment, and trans- 
portation, with one exception. Thi fol- 
lowing list shows its trophies: 


Date 


Ribbon 


1st. Best standard 37-mm. gun limber....Trans. Show, Haw. Div. 1922... Blue 
lst. Best show, 37-mm., gun event.........Trans. Show, Haw. Div. 1922... Blue 
ist. Best show, stokes mortar event. Trans. Show, Haw. Div. 1922... Blue 
ist. Best howitzer company event... Trans. Show, Haw. Div. 1922... Blue 
1st. Best howitzer platoon event.......... Trans. Show, Haw. Dept. 1922. Blue 
1st. Best one pounder event... ..Trans. Show, Haw. Dept. 1922. Blue 
Ist. Best stokes mortar event... Trans. Show, Haw. Dept. 1922... Blue 
1st. Best one pounder event... Tr. and Horse Show, 21st Brig., ’22 Blue 
1st. Best stokes mortar event... Tr. and Horse Show, 21st Brig., ’22 Blue 


2d. Best one pounder event. ...Tr, and Horse Show, 21st Brig., ’23 Red 


2d. Best stokes mortar event... * ..Tr, and Horse Show, 21st Brig., ’23 Red 

1st. Best stokes mortar event............Tr. and Horse Show, Haw. Dept., ’23._Blue 

Ist. Best one pounder event... Tr. and Horse Show, Haw. Dept., ’23.. Blue 

1st. Best 3-inch mortar event...._..........Inf. Horse and Trans. Show, ’24_.. Blue 

1st. Howitzer platoon event_..___. Tr. and Horse Show, Haw. Div., ’24... Blue 
® 

30th Infantry Horse Show iod that this regiment has garrisoned 


Presidio of San Francisco, polo games 
have been played with clubs of Berke- 
ley, San Mateo, Santa Cruz and Del 
Monte, and with the 11th Cavalry 
Horse shows in San Francisco pre- 
viously had been restricted mainly to 
private enterprises in which there had 
been but few representatives from the 
Army. By promoting and conducting 
the recent horse show Army entries 
were more numerous in the standard 
classes. Several interesting class's in 
animal transport for enlisted me were 


HE 30th Infantry, Col. Charles S. 

Lincoln, commanding, stationed at 
the Presidio of San Francisco and 
known in California as ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco’s Own,’’ recently conducted the 
largest horse show ever held in the city 
of San Francisco and demonstrated 
that a foot regiment can take its place 
in the horse world. 

Prior to this horse show the Thir- 
tieth’s polo team had established itself 
in eoast polo cireles as capable and 
hard riding players. During the per- 
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each of 
rty-one 
standard sad- 
isses the 
th Infantry 
how had an 
ge ot 
Teel en- 
tries. There 
e re many 
" prominent 
c horse owners 
- n San Fran- 
cisco and 
vicinity and practically all the best 
rses in the locality were entered. The 
number of entries was about 
equally divided between civilian and 
\rmy horses. Besides the Thirtieth In- 
fantry and organizations at Presidio of 
San Franeiseo, the 11th Cavalry and 
the 2d Battalion, 76th Field Artillery 
from the Presidio of Monterey com- 
peted with a large number of animals 
issisted materially in the success 
of the show. This participation by the 
mounted branches in a foot organiza- 
tion show illustrates the cordial feeling 
existing between units in the Ninth 
Corps Area. 
ue 


Gibbons Photo. 


ie show was held outdoors Decem- 
ber 12 and 13 on a large field in the 
of San Francisco. Classes were 
1 continuously in each of two 
rit Classes were mainly open as is 








customary in 
this vicinity 
and ladies 
and gentle- 
men of the 
city were 
mixed in the 
show ring 
with officers 
and enlisted 
men. As 
usual, the 
Army horse 
was placed at 
a disadvant 
age in compe- 
tition with 
the best civil 
ian horses, 
but in many 
cases where 


conformation 


Miss Jane Dillon on Lieut. E. J. Bean’s “Mack” was lacking 


performance 
overcame this handicap. 

Approximately twelve hundred dol- 
lars worth of trophies donated by local 
merchants and horse lovers was 
awarded and generally acknowledged 
to be the most impressive and valuable 
presented at any horse show in San 
Francisco. 

The main event of the two days’ 
show was a steeplechase arourid the 
circumference of the horse-show field. 
The course was patterned after the 
course and jumps of this event at the 
Olympic Games in Paris last summer, 
and consisted of twelve stonewall, 
hedge, water, gate and mound jumps, 
all ridden under a handicap for time 
in excess of a rate of twelve miles per 
hour. The class was won by Mr. Stan- 
ley W. Denogh of Berkeley on 
‘‘Teddy.’’ Major Sloan Doak, 11th 
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Cavalry, and Capt. Don M. Scott, 30th 
Infantry, who rode over the original 
course at Paris were both unable to 
ride, the former because of the néces- 
sity of seratching his horse at the last 
moment and the latter because of a 
broken arm sustained the day before 
the show. 

The outstanding exhibitors and 
riders of the show were Mrs. W. P. 
Roth, Mrs. Amy Johnson, Mrs. Philip 
Wand, Miss Nell Walters, Miss Eleanor 
Wier, Mr. Lin Howard, Mr. John G. 
Rapp, Col. H. J. Brees, Maj. Sloan 
Doak, Capt. J. H. Adamson and Lieut. 
S. M. Lipman of the 11th Cavalry, Maj. 
Charles D. Daly, 76th Field Artillery, 
Capt. Karl Minnigerode, Lieut. E. J. 
sean, Lieut. O. L. Beal and Sergeant 





Courtesy San Francisco Daily Herald. 


Ferris, 30th Infantry. Partieu 
tion must be made also of the excep 
tionally fine four-line mule tea: 
Service Company, 30th Infant: 

The patronesses of the show wer 
ladies prominent in San Franciseo ej; 
and Army life: Mrs. Alexande: 
erford, Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, Mrs 
James Jackman, Mrs. Philip Way 
Mrs. Thomas Driscoll, Mrs. Edwar 
McCauley, Jr., Mrs. Sidney Ballou 
Mrs. Daniel C. Jackling, Mrs. Ath 
McBean, Mrs. Lewis Carpenter, Mrs 
Deming Wheeler, Mrs. Hunter Liggett 
Mrs. Frederick Funston, Mrs. Charles 
G. Morton, Mrs. Charles S. Lineoh 
and other Army ladies. 

The exceptionally able judging y 
done by Col. Walter C. Short, Mr. ( 





At the 30th Infantry Horse Show 
Left to right: Misses Grace Hamilton, Eleanor Weir, Dorothy Burns, Alma Spr 
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Vi Thorn of 
. Franeiseo, 
\f Walter 
of San 
Col. Edgar 
\.s er, Lieut. 
foger &S 
\ Maj 
s B. Hazel- 
nd Capt. 
\\ I. Mor 
O. &. & 
\ssisting Colo 
Lineoln, the 
ttee conducting the show con- 
of Maj. Dale F. MeDonald, Capt 
1) M. Seott, Capt Karl Minnigerode, 
( Carrol M. Gale, Lieut. John M. 
Ferguson, Lieut. George S. Beatty and 
| Oscar L. Beal. 
Proceeds of the show will be applied 
rd the expenses of the Army pol ) 
team s trip to England this summer. 
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At the sugges- 
tion of many local 
horse enthusiasts 
Colonel Lineol 
has decided to 
make this show an 
annual event 
Conditions are 
favorable for an 
outdoor show econ 
dueted by t h « 
Army to heeome 
recognized 

best show in San 
Francisco and vicinity as it is an op 
portunity for polo and hunting clubs 
riding schools and private owners to 
meet with the Army for open cham 
pionships 


Colored soldier to a friend on seeing 
a zebra in the circus: “Boy rove yu eye 
ovah de service strips dat mule’s got 
Must a’ been in the ahmy with Gawg: 
Washington.”—Roxbury Flashlight. 








W Corps Photo 


Best Four-Line Team and Escort Wagon—Service Company, 30th Inf. 
Private Estes, driver; Private Kirby, helper 
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The Ideal Non-commissioned Officer 


The following are extracts from 
the prize essay by Sgt. Lawrence 
Collins, Co. I, 25th Inf., of a con- 
test conducted by “‘The Bullet,’’ 
publication of the 25th Infantry. 


USTICE and promptness in a non- 
commissioned officer form the foun- 
dation stone of discipline. 

Obedience to law and orders by a 
non-commissioned officer with both mil- 
itary and civil is the foundation of 
military discipline. 

A non-commissioned officer should 
always have the proper respect for his 
uniform. He should be very careful 
at all times in his dress and behavior. 

A non-commissioned officer should be 
neat in his personal appearance at all 
times, clean and sober in his life. 

The best grip an ideal non-commis- 
sioned officer can have on the Amer- 
ican soldier is on his pride. 

He should look the American soldier 
squarely in the eye when he talks to 
him and treat him justly. 

A non-commissioned officer should 
never do anything to lessen the respect 
of the soldier for himself. He should 
never swear at or abuse the men under 
him. 

A non-commissioned officer will win 
more respect from men under him if he 
is able to handle them without using 
outside means for discipline, such as 
appeal to higher authority. 

If a non-commissioned officer can 
handle and control his unit himself 
that is a great thing and he should 
always strive to keep that control. If 
he can not eall every man in his unit 
by name he should get busy at once. 

A non-commissioned officer should be 
extremely careful about his manner in 
dealing with soldiers. He should not 


go on the theory that military effi: oney 
consists of a loud tone of voice a) | a 
impatient manner; nor should 
tempt to gain cheap popularity 
soldierlike acts. He should at al! ‘mes 
require a strict performance 0! 


A non-commissioned officer | 
men under him should not nag at 
should not neglect them, and above al! 
things he should not coddle them. Hi 
should be able to maintain disei))|in 
and yet have every man who is 
him feel that he has had a square dea! 

In his short talks to the men unde 
him on subjects that they ought 
know, he should have something t 
say it, then stop. 


A non-commissioned officer having 
men under him for instruction should 
be able to handle the subject in the fol 
lowing manner: first, explanation ; sec 
ond, demonstration; and, third, prac 
tice. Then he can see if his men carr) 
on properly. He should read ani 
study his training regulations so he 
will be able to explain the details of 
them to the men undergoing instruc 
tion. 

It is not how much ability a non 
commissioned officer has, but it is how 
well he uses what he does have, that 
determines his value to the government 
as a non-commissioned officer. 

A non-commissioned officer should 
be on duty, if not asleep, twenty-thre 
hours and sixty minutes out of ever) 
twenty-four hours, whether in camp 
post, or in the city. He should giv 
one hundred per cent of his attention 
to his duty. 

A non-commissioned officer shou!) b: 
obedient and respectful to his sup: 
at all times. Then he can expec! 
demand the same from all of 
under him. 
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ere is something to be done, 
and ideal non-commis- 
fficer will set to work earnestly 
ally to do it. The inefficient 
missioned officer either does 
» or spends his time discussing 
vesting other plans more to his 


nent 


\nd above all things a non-commis- 
officer should keep physically 


is my idea of an ideal non- 
ssioned officer. 


® 
Wins Wickham Cup 


HE Wickham cup, awarded the 
T Infantry in 1921 by Col. 
Frank D. Wickham as a trophy for ex- 
cellence in marksmanship in that regi- 
ment, was won in the 1924 season by 
Company B, stationed at Fort Logan, 
Colo. The trophy was won in previous 
years by Company I, Headquarters 
Company, and Company E. Capt. 
George A. Hadd, who commands the 
company, is also the commander of the 
lst Battalion of the regiment, and to 
another of the companies of his bat- 
talion, Company C, goes the honor of 
having the squad to represent the regi- 
ment on the Chief of Infantry’s com- 
bat team. 


Sth 


® 

Infantry Polo Experts on 

Winning Inter-City Team 

HE 10th Infantry had the distine- 

tion of having two of its officers as 
members of the All-Cinecinnati Indoor 
Polo team which won the national ti- 
tle in this sport. Lieuts. T. B. Manuel 
ul C. R. Farmer were two of the 
members of the combination that won 
the signal honors. Three games were 
‘aved by this team and in all of them 

Cincinnati team performed bril- 
list tly, The hardest fought game was 
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against Chicago, which went down to 
defeat by the score of 14 to 94%. In 
the three games Cincinnati scored 48 
goals to 17 by their opponents. 

® 
Claims World's Record In 


Machine Gun Firing 

OMPANY D, 35th Infantry, sta 
tioned at Schofield Barracks, T. 

H., claims the world’s record for ma- 
chine gun firing, qualification course, 
1924 season. Part of the firing was 
done under trying conditions owing to 
the rainy season and much credit is 
due to the and noncommis- 
sioned officers for their coaching and 
instructions. This is only one in- 
stance of what team work and coop 
eration will do and it is expected that 
the company will exceed this record for 
1925 firing, which 


officers 


commenced Jan- 


uary 2, 1925. The following figures 
are self explanatory : 
Total number firing ; 55 
Number of expert machine 
gunners 21 
Number of Ist class gunners... 32 
») 


Number of 2d class gunners 


In addition to the above there were 
four officers attached to the company 
for preliminary instruction and rec- 
ord practice. Of this number 
qualified as expert machine gunners 
and two as first class gunners. 

Ist Lieut. Russel B. Reynolds and 
2d Lieut. Stewart T. Vincent, 35th In- 
fantry, are the company officers and 
George W. Vess is the first sergeant. 

® 


A Best Drilled Soldier 


SILVER loving cup, awarded by 
Company I, 10th 


two 


Infantry, at 


Fort Hayes, 0., for the best drilled sol- 
dier in the company was won on Jan- 
uary 24 by Corporal Elmer O. Kinker 
The finals for the drill competition 











$12 Infantry 


were attended by the Post commander 
and his staff and many others. 


The idea of holding this competition 
| 


was to create more interest in close 
order drill and the results obtained 
have warranted the extra effort en- 
tailed. The contest was open to all 
members of the company excepting 
sergeants. Each platoon held its com- 
petitive drill from which the eight 
best drilled soldiers were selected. 
These men were entered in the final 
drill 

The company is commanded by 
Capt. Leo Donovan, and the platoon 
commanders are Ist Lieut. E. J. Me 
Allister and 2d Lieut. C. T. Hulett. 
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Commandant of Tank Schoo! 


N January 5, Col. O. S. Es 
who has served several y¢ 

the Tanks entered upon his sec 

the Tank 


as Commandant of 


Brig. Gen. Geo. S. Simonds 
quished his command on that 
depart for the Canal Zone, w! 
assumed command of an Infant 
ade of the Panama Division 
During the inecumbency of | 
Simonds as Commandant of the S 


1924, Colone| ] 


ridge served as president 7) 


since September, 


+} 


Board, and has been untiring 
efforts to complete the tests of 


dium tank. 


Wit You PLease Srop 
Reapine THat INFANTRY 
Journar For ONnée MinuTe 
Ano Tere ME ONE OF 
THE 12 TRIBES OF 
jsraee 2171 
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Notes from Chief of Infantry 


Detail to Civil Educational Institu- 
tions 
EVERAL applications have been 
S received recently by the Office of 
the Chief of Infantry from officers de- 
» details to various colleges under 
the provisions of Seetion 127a, National 
Defense Aet, which reads: 

The Secretary of War is hereby an- 
thorized, in his diseretion, to detail not 
to exceed 2 per centum of the commis- 
sioned officers of the Regular Army in 
any fiseal year as students at such tech- 
nical, professional, and other eduea- 
tional institutions, or as students, ob- 
servers, or investigators at such indus- 
trial plants, hospitals and other places, 
as shall be best suited to enable such 
officers to acquire a knowledge of or ex- 
perience in the specialties in which it is 
necessary that such officers 
shall perfect themselves. The number 
of officers so detailed shall, as far as 
practicable, be distributed proportion- 
ately among the various branches: 
Provided, That no expense shall be in- 
curred by the United States in addh- 
tion to the pay and allowances of the 
officers so detailed, except for the cost 
of tuition at such technical, profes- 
sional, and other educational institu- 
tions. 


} 
cet med 


The attendance of officers is prac- 
tically limited in two ways: (1) The 
allowance of tuition money (for fiseal 
vear 1925 this was $1,900); (2) The 
limitation of the number of Infantry 
officers allowed as students at all 
schools exeept the War College and 
Command General Staff School. (For 
fiscal vear 1925 this was 280.) 

lue to these restrictions this office 
grants preference to those officers 
recommended by the Superintendent, 
| S. M. A:; and the Commandants, 
Infantry and Tank Schools with the 


view of their detail as instructors upon 
completion of their courses. As a rule 
this class uses up the allowance of tu 
ition money. 
i 
Training Standards, Requirements 
and Tests 


A STUDY is being made of training 
standards and tests for individ- 
uals and organizations in the Infantry 
branch. While many commanding of- 
of official 
as an objective in training, it 
has been found difficult to draw a def- 
inite set of specifications without going 


ficers desire a set ‘*stand 


ards’’ 


into voluminous detail. 

A draft of ‘‘Training Requirements 
and Guide for Conduct of Test for In 
fantry Organizations’’ (squad to bat 


talion) has been prepared and sub 
mitted to the War Department. This 
outlines the various objects in which 
various units function as a team and 
indicates the operations which the unit 
A list of 


critical factors is given as a suggestion 


should be trained to execute. 


to inspectors and as a guide to officers 
Included in this 
are a few general considerations ap- 


conducting training. 


plicable to the subject as a whole and 
in addition certain critical factors in 
Thus in the 
test of a squad as a point of an ad- 


each separate operation. 


vance guard, a section in extended 
order, or a platoon turning on a moving 
pivot in drill, a few key points are 
given which if correctly executed indi 
cate the general state of training. 

It is expected that this will be dis 
tributed by the War Department early 
this year with a view to getting com 
ments and suggestions for an approved 
publication. 
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Search for Fast Dyes 


HE urgent recommendation of the 

Chief of Infantry in his last annual 
report that fast dyes for olive drab 
uniforms be procured, even if foreign 
markets must be called upon to furnish 
the product, has caused considerable 
discussion, both in and out of the 
Army. Recently the Quartermaster 
General called upon Headquarters of 
the Eighth Corps Area and the Pan- 
ama Canal Department to make rigid 
tests of specially dyed cloth to deter- 
mine its suitability for manuiacture in- 
to uniforms for the Army. As differ- 
ent climatic conditions materially af- 
fect dves, Fort Sam Houston, with its 
dry climate, and the Canal Zone where 
there is a great deal of moisture, have 
been selected by the Quartermaster 
General for the tests. 

® 

Cross Country Transportation 

HE project of production of a 

proper cross country vehicle is one 
of the most important under consider- 
ation by the branches of the Army con- 
cerned. Tests of various types are be- 
ing conducted at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground by the Ordnance Department ; 
at Fort Benning by the Infantry 
Board; at Fort Bragg by the Field 
Artillery Board; and at the Tank 
School by a Tank Board. 


Generally speaking, the Infantry re- 
quirements are: 

a. A transport unit of about 114 tons 
capacity, fitted with various types 
of bodies. 

b. A transport unit of about 5-tons 
eapacity for the supply and serv- 
ice of Infantry tank units. 

In order to insure quantity produc- 
tion at the outbreak and during the 
initial year of any great emergency it 


is necessary to adopt vehicles lin 
the commercial world or thes 
slight modifications. 

As a first step along this line tes 
were made of Fordson tractors ay 
Holt 214-ton (Holt T 35) traeto:s toy 
ing loads up to 3,000 pounds Thy 
Fordson was found satisfactory ¢ 
post but not for field service duc | 
limited ability to travel off the roads 
By adding track adapters its cross 
country ability has been increased 
Tests are still under progress. Th 
Field Artillery secured good results 
with the Holt T 35 their first tests be 
ing made with single axle lueds. The 
Infantry problem is slightly different 
from the Field Artillery’s in that the 
Infantry wants a two-axle load (sim 
ilar to the escort wagon). Tests wit] 
two-axle loads are now being cor 
dueted. 

Splendid cross-country results haw 
been secured with Ford 
equipped with balloon tires and speci! 
auxiliary transmissions permitting 
rates of speed different from the no: 
mal Ford. This light ear ean be used 
for reconnaissance and for troop cor 
manders accompanying marching 0! 
umns. 


Work on a cross-country 5-ton ve 
hicle is progressing more slowly as the 
difficulties are greater. At present 
there is apparently no need for such a 
vehicle in the commercial world. ur 
efforts have been devoted mainly to 
modifications and improvements 0f 20 
existing tractor caisson body. 

The Quartermaster Corps is develop 
ing a six-wheel truck which drives on 
the four rear wheels. Having for in 
stead of two wheels reduces the pres 
sure per square inch of bearing sur 
face and enables the truck to nec! 














d that the ordinary truck is un- 
» cover. 


® 
Shoe Fitting 
RESUME of inspection reports of 
A the Inspector General indicates 
hat in many Infantry units very lit- 
tle attention is paid to the proper fit- 
ting of shes. 

'rom October, 1916, to August, 1918, 
examinations made at several camps 
showed the following : 

fotal number of men examined, 
58.706. 

otal number of men found wearing 
too short shoes, 41,852—71.29 per cent. 

Total number of men found wearing 
too long shoes, 5,778—9.84 per cent. 


otal number of men wearing correct 
size, 11,076—18.87 per cent. 


Circular 58, W. D., 1923, tables of 
basic allowanees, authorizes the issue 
of one shoe fitting outfit per battalion 
and one additional per regiment (ser- 
vice company) or similar unit. At 
present the ‘‘Reseo’’ foot measuring 
machine is issued. 

The following extract from Circular 


77, W. D., 1923, indieates the import- 
ance and necessity of proper shoe fit- 


Tipe. 
Lg 


Shoe and sock fitting —1. Continued 
complaints are received by the War De- 
partment that the Reseo foot-measuring 
machine does not give correct sizes of 
shoes. This machine gives good results 
ii the directions for operating the ma- 
chine and the instructions for using the 
shoe-fitting device as set forth in para- 
graph 14, Special Regulations No. 28, 
and in W. D. Document No. 879, are 
carried out. 

. Instruetions on shoe and sock fit- 
ting contained in paragraph 14, Special 
Regulations No, 28, and in W. D. Doc- 
ulnent No. 879 will be ineluded in the 
course of instruetion given in troup 
se ools (par. 49, TR 10-5). Command- 
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ing officers will require all officers and 
enlisted men who have charge of, or 
assist in, shoe and sock fitting to take 
this course of instruction. 

The latest regulations on the sub 


ject are contained in A. R. 850-125, 
dated December 15, 1924. 
® 
Equipment Projects 

AND TABLE.—Staff Sgt. Chas. 

Livingston, D. E. M. L., on duty at 
the University of Alabama has pre- 
pared blueprints and specifications cov- 
ering the construction of a sand table 
which the P. M. S. & T. at that institu- 
tion has submitted to the Chief of In 
fantry for consideration. In order to 
ascertain the merits of a sand table of 
this type the papers have been sent to 
the Infantry Board for report and 
recommendation. Sergeant Living 
ston’s efforts to improve Infantry 
equipment are appreciated by this 
office. 

Light Tanks for Battalion of Infan- 
try at Fort Sill_—The War Depart- 
ment has authorized the issue of two 
light tanks to the Battalion of the 20th 
Infantry at Fort Sill, Okla. This bat- 
talion is on duty with the Field Artil- 
lery School and it is believed that its 
use of tanks will serve a useful purpose 
in demonstrations, and problems in- 
volving the use of Infantry. 

Smoke Producing Device.—The De- 
partment of Experiment, Infantry 
School, has submitted a description of 
a proposed smoke-producing device to 
be inserted in the 3-inch Stokes mortar. 
It is felt that some device for produc- 
ing smoke is needed which will be 
under the direct control of the battal- 
ion commander. The correspondence 
has been referred to the chemical war- 
fare service. 

Tank Carrying Trucks.—The Quar- 
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termaster General has taken steps to 
provide a suitable tank-carrying truck. 
Two Standard ‘‘B’’ trucks equipped 
with Timken instead of L. M. axles will 
he tested at the Tank School. 

Tracer Ammunition.—The Ordnance 
Department has developed tracer am- 
munition for use with the ealibre .45 
pistol. About 100 rounds of this am- 
munition have been shipped to the In- 
fantry Board for test. 

Oscillator —An officer and enlisted 
man of the 3d Infantry have designed 
an oscillator for facilitating instruetion 
in practice, which from the 
sketch’ submitted appears to have con- 
siderable merit. The design will be 
studied by the Infantry Board. 


code 


Chevrons for Acting Corporal.—The 
War Department has recently author- 
ized a change in uniform regulations 
so as to preseribe that an acting cor- 
poral will wear the same chevrons as 
a corporal, 

Tool for use in Assembling Brown- 
ing Machine Gun.—An Infantry officer 
on duty in the Panama Canal Depart- 
ment has designed a tool for use in as- 
sembling the bolt of the Browning Ma- 
chine Gun. It has been referred to the 
Infantry Board for report. 

Marking Equipment.—A Board of 
Officers has been convened in Washing- 
ton to submit recommendations for 
marking textile equipment which will 
replace the present metal tags. One 
proposal is to return to the pre-war 
system of using stencils for this class 
of equipment and to stamp leather 
equipment by means of the steel stamps 
of which there are large quantities on 
hand. 

Caliber 30 Ammunition.—Steps are 
being taken by the Ordnance Depart- 
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ment to manufacture 100,000 pounds 
of 170-grain boat-tail ammunitio; 
gilding metal jackets. Thirty thousan 
rounds will be forwarded to the | fa) 
try Board for test in rifle and machin, 


With 


gun firings. Prior tests have indicated 
that this bullet is superior to the pres 
ent one. 

Some of the points of superiorit; 


are: 

a. Gilding metal jackets are great) 
superior to cupro-nickel jackets 
for the bullets of .30 caliber ba! 
ammunition, as they cause less di! 
ficulty in cleaning due to almost 
total absence of metal fouling, an: 
prolong the life of the barre! 

b. The 170-grain bullet is superior 1 
the 150-grain bullet, 
greater accuracy and range 

c. A boat-tail type of bullet is superi 
to a flat-base bullet because of its 
greater accuracy and range, and 
less metal deposit. 


because 


Efforts are still being directed to the 
development of one type of annealed 
cartridge case for both the rifle and ma 
chine gun. Firing tests have shown 
that the rifle annealed cases function 
satisfactorily in both the rifle and ma 
chine gun, but that the machine gu 
annealed cases do not 
factorily in the rifle as they stick 
rapid fire and cause diffieulty in bol! 


function satis 


action. The Ordnance Department |» 


lieves that it will be able to solve this 


problem. 
® 
Training Regulations for Infantry 
Officers 


HE Office of the Chief of Infantry 
5 gusalborei ts that each Infantry offi 
cer obtain a copy of the following tor 
his personal file. The list includes « 
those Training Regulations which !\ave 
been published, and as additional! «nes 


nly 





"Sketch appears in “Varied Ground” in this issue.—Ep1Tor. 
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145 
150 
150 
150 

150 80 

150-35 
S 150-40 


160-5 
165-5 


190-5 
190-10 
190-15 
190 
190-27 
190-30 
200-5 
240 
240-15 
240-20 
300-50 


310-20 


291) 


ve 


10 
320-15 


420-20 
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iblished, it will be necessary to 
this list: 


Basic. 

Instruction Dismounted without 
Arms. 

Instruction Dismounted with Rifle 
and Automatic Rifle. 

Instruction and Qualification with 
Bayonet. 

Instruction 
Pistol. 

Instruction with the Sabre. 

Sabre Exercise. 

The Display of Equipment, Foot 
Troops. 

Outlines of First Aid for the In- 
jured or Sick. 

Principles of Personal Hygiene. 

Ceremony of Guard Mounting, 
Foot Troops. 

Musketry. 

Rifle, Individual. 

Rifle, General. 

Individual Score Book for the 
Rifle. 

The Automatic Rifle. 

Machine Gun. 

37-mm. and 3-inch Trench Mortar. 

Signal Communication for all 
Arms. 

Wire Axis Installation and Main- 
tenance within the Division. 

Map Reading. 

Conventional Signs. 

Military Sketching. 

Tracing. 

Aerial Photographic Mapping. 

Use of the Map in Firing. 

Scouting and Patrolling. 

Technique of Machine Gun Fire, 
Direct Laying. 

Technique of Machine Gun Fire, 
Indirect Laying. 

Combat Practice. 

Field Ranges, Description, Care 
and Use. 

Fire Control Instruments, Mobile 
Artillery. 

U. S. Rifle, Cal. 30 (Model of 
1903). 

Automatic Pistol, Cal. 45 (Model 
of 1911). 

Dismounted Ceremonies. 


Dismounted with 


420-30 
420-35 
420-40 
420-45 
420-50 
420-60 
420-70 
420-80 
420-85 
420-90 


420-100 
420-105 


420-110 
A20-115 
420-120 
420-125 
420-130 
420-135 
420-140 
420-150 
420-155 
420-160 
420-170 
420-180 
420-185 


435-161 
435-210 


445-205 
445-215 
445-220 


445-230 


445-235 


® 


Technique, 37-mm. Gun Fire. 

Technique, 3-inch Trench Mortar 
Fire. 

Drill and Combat Signals. 

Drill, General Introduction. 

Drill, the Rifle Squad, Platoon 
and Company. 

Drill, The Infantry Battalion. 
Drill, The Service Company. 

The Infantry Regiment 
Brigade. 

Extended Order, The Rifle Squad, 
Section, Platoon. 

Extended Order, The Machine 
Gun Squad, Section and Platoon. 

Development of Offensive Combat. 

Combat Principles, The Rifle 
Squad. 

Combat Principles, The Rifle Sec- 
tion. 

Combat Principles, The Rifle Pla- 
toon. 

Combat Principles, The Rifle Com- 
pany. 

Combat Principles, The Machine 
Gun Section. 

Combat Principles, The Machine 
Gun Platoon. 

Combat Principles, The Machine 
Gun Company. 

Combat Principles, Howitzer Com- 
pany Squads. 

Combat Principles, Howitzer Com- 
pany Platoon. 

Combat Principles, The Howitzer 
Company. 

Combat Principles, The Infantry 
Battalion. 

Combat Principles, The Infantry 
Regiment. 

Combat Principles, The Service 
Company. 

Combat Principles, The Infantry 
Brigade. 

Identification of Aircraft. 

Gunnery for Antiaircraft Machine 
Guns. 

General Bridging Considerations. 

Stream Crossing Expedients. 

Stringer Bridges and the Use of 
Pile and Trestle Supports. 

Simple Truss and Suspension 
Bridges. 

Portable Footbridges. 


and 

















The Chief of Infantry 


HE distinguished soldier, who 
has guided the affairs of the 
Infantry as its Chief for the 
past four years, Maj. Gen. Charles S. 
Farnsworth, retires from active service 
in the Army on March 27, and relin- 
quishes the office of Chief of Infantry 
to Maj. Gen. Robert H. Allen. 

General Farnsworth was called, in 
August, 1920, from the Infantry 
School, where he was commandant, to 
fill the important office of Chief of In- 
fantry, then newly created. Under his 
guidance the office was organized, and 
since that time he has directed its op- 
eration. The policies governing the 
great Infantry and the Tank Schools 
formulated by him are characterized by 
his broad vision ; those for the guidance 
of other Infantry organizations and 
personnel were as carefully prepared 
and have been administered with an im- 
partiality that has called forth wide ad- 
miration and appreciation. During 
the ineumbency of General Farnsworth 
in the Office of Chief of Infantry there 
has grown, both in and out of the 
Army, a more complete appreciation 
of the ‘‘Queen of aBttles’’; there has 
been a growth and maintenance of an 
esprit de corps that has immeasurably 
benefited the Infantry, the Army and 
the national defense. 
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In the building of closer bonds , 
comradeship and the upbuilding of 4 
high morale, a factor of great import 
ance has been that atmosphere of hos 
pitality and helpfulness that he has 
constantly afforded the officer or sol 
dier who visited his office to pay his re 
spects or to request advice. The Chief 
was ever interested in the improvement 


} 


of the Infantry as a whole, and, like 
wise, he was ever ready to assist the 
individual. 

The Infantry service regrets the pas 
sing of their first Chief of Infantry t 
the inactive list. The Infantry Asso 
ciation, of which he is at present the 
president and which has always r 
ceived his unqualified support, joins 
his legion of friends in all branches o! 
the Army and in civil life, in wishing 
him continued health and happiness; 
and further, it expresses the wish that 
in his days of less active service he 
will find the opportunity to record for 
the study and example of the pr 
generation and for posterity the ‘ruits 
of his long, eventful and meriturious 
career. 

To the ineoming Chief of Infiutry 
we extend our cordial greetings, 2!\\1 W’ 
wish for him the successful tenue of 
office that his well-known capa!) 't1es 
previse. 


sent 
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March Fourth 


N March 4th the Nation will in- 
augurate Calvin Coolidge as 
President. He continues his 
high office truly as the choice of the 
people; the overwhelming majority of 
the electorate confirming the fact that 
the people of the United States believe 
in him and in his policies. 

Representatives of the military 

ces will assist in the ceremonies inci- 
dent to the historie event of inaugura- 
tion. In the minds of these forces their 
presence will signify something more 
than providing color to the event and 
length to the parade. They will pay 
their respeets to their Commander-in- 
Chief as they salute him in passing the 
reviewing stand affirming the confi- 
dence that he will continue in his belief 
“in national defense and in doing 
something about it’’ in order that these 
same military men will, in case of the 
great emergency of war, have a chance 
to meet the enemy on a reasonably 
equal footing. 

® 

Distinguished Infantrymen Retire 


AJ. GENS. CHARLES G. 
MORTON and David C. 
Sea Shanks, both Corps Area Com- 
manders until their retirement from 
active service in January, were Infan- 
trymen during the greater part of their 
service. Both had distinguished ca- 
reers in the Army which were simi- 
lar in some respects. 

General Morton graduated from 
West Point in 1883 ; General Shanks in 
Iss4. Both officers served with In- 
fantry eommands until reaching the 
higher field grades when they were de- 
tailed in the Inspector General’s De- 
partment. General Morton was ap- 
pointed brigadier general in 1916, and 








General Shanks in 1917. Both com- 
manded divisions in the World War 
General Morton the 29th and General 
Shanks the 16th. After the War Gen- 
eral Morton commanded the 9th Corps 
Area and General Shanks the 4th Corps 
Area, on which duty they were at the 
time of their retirement. 

The glory of achievement has 
crowned the efforts of these officers. 
Their records of successful and honor- 
able service will be an inspiration to the 
rising generation of officers of the 
Army. 

® 
The Soldier and Religion 


RITICISM, encysted in vicious 
invective and fairly supporting 
api scorn has recently been visited 
upon the Army. Its respect for things 
divine has been questioned and denied 
and its ideas declared degenerate to the 
plane of paganism. 

The pacifists have gone so far as to 
villify the chaplains of the Army and 
all others of us who wear the uniform 
of our country. One of these, Dr. 
Charles C. Morrison, in his capacity as 
editor of the Christian Century, a mag- 
azine described by its chief as ‘‘an un- 
denominational journal of religion,’’ 
published in Chicago, writes these 
words: ‘‘The Army and Navy are ani- 
mated by ideals as pagan as were ut- 
tered in the Empire of the Caesars.’’ 
He asseverates, further; ‘‘No man who 
values freedom of opinion and speech 
has any business in any Army officer’s 
uniform, just as no Christian minister, 
whose first allegiance is to Jesus Christ, 
has any business in an Army officer’s 
uniform.’’ 


Truly, the aberrations of a brain 
fevered by prejudice are at once ludri- 
crous and pathetic, but, unfortunately, 
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there are people, and many who profess 
in Christianity, who would believe such 
rot. 

We will ask wherein lies the pagan- 
ism? The soldier worships the same 
God that the so-called religionist adores. 
His church attendance compares not 
unfavorably with men in civilian life. 
He wages war. Certainly he does, to 
settle a quarrel not of his own making. 
Usually it begins with a dispute among 
nations over trade, commercial rights 
and the jealousies resultant whatever 
involvements may be found in the sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations. Upon 
this phase, however, the loud speakers 
are not less silent than the sepulchre. 
The soldier hates war because he has 
to bear the brunt of it; the officer 
dreads it because upon him lies the re- 
sponsibility for the lives of his ecom- 
mand. He is educated in the use of 
arms, knows the full potential horror 
of weapons, and accords them proper 
respect. He is not a gun-man, does not 
carry concealed weapons, and has con- 
tributed but few grains of dust to the 
cemeteries of American murder. Far 
from being brutal, he is tender. Chil- 
dren always find in him a friend, eager 
to alleviate childish distresses, to pro- 
vide amusement, or to protect against 
want. Four-fifths of the expense of the 
schools at one Post is borne by the gra- 
tuitous donations of soldiers unrelated 
by blood to the pupils. Every stray or 
wandering dog will find at his hands 
the most generous and kindly treat- 
ment. He is honest; underpaid, he 
pays his bills. He has the highest sense 
of justice. His courts are mankind’s 
noblest success in approaching the 
majesty of the law with relation to the 
dignity of the person. He is law- 
abiding. During the month of October 


thirty-five soldiers were arreste:| on 
reservation on which dwell mo 


thar 
five thousand. The charges were minoy 
offenses, not one crime being accused 
It is also worthy of note that it is th 


man recently entered into the service, 
rather than the soldier long divorced 
that runs 
Here is the ely 
quence of fact presenting impertur! 
able front to the babble of 
talk, however boisterous. 


from civilian oceupation, 
afoul of legal lines. 


heckling 
The conduet 
of the soldier reveals nothing to sub 
stantiate the extravagant, ill-tempered 
unconseciable indictment of paga) 
ideals. 

The reverend doctor-editor eves o 
to say: ‘‘An army, whether in time 
peace or in time of war, is just thie sort 
of thing that can exist only by the par 
tial ‘unmanning of manhood’ of thos 
that participate in it.’’ There is 
pretty phase, which, by the prostitutio: 
of language expresses a cancerous falsi 
hood. Of course the soldier is subject 
to his superior officer. Obedience is a 
virtue, the most difficult to aequir: 
cause it demands a discipline of th 
Surely he would not dethron 
obedience, for on the principle, ‘‘T! 
king is dead! Long live the king,”’ he 
at onee inaugurates the regime of tf) 


will. 


rannical anarchy in a realm of chaos 
If ready acceptance and instantaneous 
execution of orders constitutes the es 
sence of the doctor’s charge, it damns 
them not, for this is no faint prais 
The doctor is striving to insinuate that 
the soldier is commanded to perfor 
violations of conscience, yet he offers 
no proof. What is gratuitously assert 
ed, may be gratuitously denied. The 
officer who would dare to insist upon an 
infraction of morality (the term as 
used here embraces every human 4 1! 
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eement or disagreement with 
rt aw and right reason), would 
iare but onee. His fellows in authority 
e quickest to resent his villainy. 
The doctor perhaps, tries to explain 


himself, and sueceeds only in his own 
het} . by resort to the recurrent 
lari the demagogue at the restraint 


freedom in speech and opinion. The 
loctor proves the doetor a quack. The 
\rmy man, with but few exceptions, is 
inspired with the loftiest ideals of the 
American people; he knows the Consti- 
tution and its guarantees. Each knows 
his rights and insists upon them. He is 
prudent and he is proud. He will not 
brandish harmful opinions, nor at- 
tempt to vindieate untried views. He 
will be guilty of no treasonable utter- 
ances, nor will he suffer the stigma of 
intra-mural enemy. 

It is unfortunately true that this 
editor is not alone in attack upon the 
Army. The whole movement against 
war has taken a queer turn into a 
movement against the soldier. Soldier 
homes and soldier graves !—beeause the 
pacifist ideal would not be denied its 
holocaust. 

In the past as in the present, con- 
sistent appeals for preparedness met in- 
sistent preparations for unprepared- 
ness. Some aspects of the Army are 
rarely reverted to. The opposition 
never considers that the forces of na- 
tional defense are just as truly forces 
for national advanee. Not infre- 
quently the soldier becomes a human 


laboratory wherein is demonstrated the 
value, real or fietitious, of medical dis- 
covery. He is the experiment station 
tor the benefit of the race. He is the 
necessary and ultimate support of our 
law heeause he is in last analysis the 


sole power behind a Supreme Court de 
cision. He contributes to the progress 
of religion. The foreign missionary 
works in the peace of assured security 
not because his morning eyes decry the 
flag, but because he knows that by it 
stands a soldier. - Pulpit mordacity di- 
rected against the Army is therefore 
fraught with distinctive ill-grace. The 
Army constitutes our instinctive sense 
of protection. The nation is independ 
ent because of soldiers’ arms, its bor 
ders widely flung because of soldiers’ 
sacrifices. In time of catastrophe by 
reason of earthquake, fire, flood or 
storm; in time of economie disturbance 
and consequent riots or strikes, the 
civilian seeks the soldier. In normal 
times the average civilian forgets the 
soldier, or those of the so-called re 
ligionist type with the pinks, reds and 
other varieties opposed to organized 
government, openly attack him. Quite 
unintelligible this, but it has been so 
throughout our history, as a perusal of 
Upton or Ganoe will prove. The peace- 
time contentiousness of the demagogue 
together with the supine indifference of 
a large body of our civilians are greater 
danger to our nation than the bullets 
of a hostile army. 

Every one is entitled to his own 
opinion, even Doctor Morrison and kin 
dred spirits. But he who flaunts folly 
in the absence of fact advertises his 
ignorance and stamps himself a fool. 
It is easy to get a lie from a maleon- 
tent. But the place of the gentlemanl; 
educator is seized by the pestiferous 
and provoking propagandist. Propa 
ganda is seldom, if ever, wholly honest 
Frequently it is disguised blackmail. 
Instead of the broad, charitable, pon- 
dered thought of the true minister, we 
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meet the violent innuendo and menda- 
cious malignities of the frenzied fan- 
atic, always frothing fury. 


The soldier is wholly undeserving of 


the critic never credits th 
suppresses this information 
dier is accused of pagan idea 
code of life is higher; the te: 


his affections, the sanctity 0: 
and all his relations to hum))jty ; 
just as resplendent with light pfu 
ness and love as a noble and cherished 
ideal. He respects rights of |i!¢ and 
property vested in his neigh)or, and 
burdens our courts but little. He errs 
sometimes, as humanity will err, | 
ever and ever he rises again and higher 
He is every inch a man, but 
big, stalwart type of manhood, that 1! 
puny intellectual grasp of the « 
tive critic cannot lay hold of hi 


® 


The Army We Should Have 


A false economy in maintaining the United States 
Army has been forced upon the War Department by 
the failure of Congress to make adequate appropria- 
tions. Its policy has been that the Army could wait, 
because there was no war cloud on the horizon. 
Preparedness limps along like a spavined horse. 
When the National Defense Act is mentioned our 
statesmen look the other way. It seems only yester- 
day that it was praised as model legislation that 
promised to give the United States a citizen army to 
be trained for modern warfare, consisting of a Regu- 
lar Organization of limited numbers, the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. ‘‘ With the funds 
allowed during the past fiscal year it has not been 
possible,’’ says Secretary Weeks in his annual report, 
‘‘either to carry out the full mission of the defense 
forces or to practice true economy.”’ 

It is only the truth to say that officers and men of 
the United States Army are not getting a square dea! 
from Congress. * * * 

Secretary Weeks repeats his recommendation of a 
total of 13,000 officers and 150,000 men, ‘‘the mini- 
mum to make effective our national defense prv- 
gram.’?’ * * *—New York Times. 


the criticism that has been heaped 
upon him. His manhood is attacked, 
yet whether in intellect or will, he is 
better trained, better disciplined, con- 
sequently more controlled and the 
greater master of himself than a large 
part of our citizenship not wearing the 
uniform. His religion is denied and it 
is said that there is no God in the 
Army, as there is no place in it for the 
Christian minister. Carefully com- 
piled statisties prove the contrary, but 
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Coat of Arms for the 42d Infantry 


T a 


INFANTRY JOURNAL presents on 
ront cover this month the coat 
. of the 42d Infantry, stationed 
» Gaillard, Canal Zone. The 


tion of this emblem is as fol- 


\vure, semée of bees or, a cross 
argent, on a eanton of the last two 
saltires of the field (for the 20th In- 
fantry The shield is blue for In- 
Tantr’ 

The regiment was organized at Fort 
Douglas, Utah, in May, 1917, from the 
20th Infantry which is shown on the 
The bees are taken from the 
arms of Utah. The regiment is now 
recruited from Porto Rieo shown by 

e cross taken from the old banner of 
that island, 


canton 


D> 


® 


In A Military Science Class 

Student—Captain, I have neither pencil 
nor paper. 

Captain—What would you think of a 
soldier who went to battle without rifle 
and ammunition ? 

Student—I would think he was an offi- 
cer, sir.—Denison Flamingo. 


Cause and Cure of War 


D' RING the latter part of January 
there was in session in Washing- 
ion a convention of women from many 
organizations, seeking light upon the 
baffling questions of the causes and cure 
The Washington Post edi- 
torializes on the deliberations in the 
ollowing eoneise and learned manner : 
Many speakers appeared before the 
‘onvention, and it was a rare case when 
‘ker did not bring forth at least 
ostrum for the eure of war. Of 

ates of the league of nations and 
vorld court there were many; 

of them plainly in earnest and 

‘ed by the highest motives, and 


lor war. 


others mere propagandists whose per- 
sonal interest in furthering the league 
of nations propaganda has been ex- 
posed more than once. Many theories 
as to the causes of war have been ad- 
vanced. Some of them deserve study 
by alienists who delight to explore the 
eccentricities of the human brain. 
Others are acknowledged to be based 
upon facts which give more or less war- 
rant for the formulation of theories ad- 
vanced. 

The interchange of views on this mo- 
mentous subject is useful if it is ex- 
empted from ‘‘the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence’’ and the still more 
insidious wiles of domestic schemers. 
Presumably the majority of the women 
attending the conference will be on 
guard against deception by either of 
these influences. 

The more the subject of the causes 
of war is studied, the more hopeless 
seems the discovery of a cure for war. 
War is not a single-headed monster, 
created by one cause and vulnerable 
to a single annihilating blow. War is 
a protean evil, springing from unsus- 
pected sources, ravaging in unexpect- 
ed fields, and leaving well-nigh incur- 
able evils behind. 

War for liberty is better than avoid- 
ing war and remaining in slavery. War 
in behalf of a prostrate and oppressed 
neighbor is better than profiting by his 
misfortunes. War for the protection 
of American honor, independence and 
vital interests is better than peace at 
the cost of the sacrifice of those bless- 
ings. 

The attempt to prevent war by in- 
ducing governments to sign an agree- 
ment to refrain from war, or by draw- 
ing them into a league to put down an 
aggressor, is wasted effort. No agree- 
ment can be framed that will cover all 
the causes of justifiable war, and even 
if it were framed and accepted, a gov- 
ernment would be bound to ignore the 
agreement if the self-preservation of 1 
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people made war necessary. As for 
putting down an aggressor by the com- 
bined action of nations, the plan is 
soon found to be impracticable because 
of the obseure influences that bring 
about war. Who was the aggressor in 
the World War? Do the nations agree 
in their answer to that simple ques- 
tion? If the allied and associated gov- 
ernments and the late ‘‘central pow- 
ers’’ could agree upon the identity of 
the aggressor in that case, there might 
be hope that the aggressors in wars to 
come could be detected in time to stop 
them. But every one will admit, we 
presume, that an international confer- 
ence to ascertain the identity of the 
aggressor in the World War would be 
a futile proceeding. 

There is no higher authority than a 
national government in executing the 
will of a people. Nations can not be 
merged into one. They ean not be 
brought into a federal government pos- 
sessing sovereign powers. They insist 
upon retaining their sovereignty. Their 
interests are diverse and often conflict- 
ing. They dare not delegate to a com- 
mon authority the power to settle their 
disputes, because these disputes often 
involve questions of life and death to 
them. 

All nations are equal in sovereignty. 
No power has a moral right to chal- 
lenge the independence of another. If 
it assumes the right, it invites and will 
get war. As equals, the nations can 
confer for their mutual benefit. They 
‘an and should confer upon questions 
that threaten to create war. They can 
not confer harmoniously, however, if 
their equality is denied, or if their 
right to direct their own policy is chal- 
lenged. The league of nations does 
both. Henee the strong powers brush 
aside the league of nations when impor- 
tant issues arise. 

Apparently there is hope of prevent- 
ing war sometimes by bringing about 
the occasional voluntary conference of 
nations, as equals, with unquestioned 
right to veto any proposal that may be 
submitted, to consider specific issues 
that may threaten to disturb good re- 


lations. But war can not 
prevented by conference, and |: ; 
to dream of inducing natio: 
render part of their sovereiunty 
order to create an internatio) 
eign. 

The United States in the meantin, 
ean best do its part by refraining frop 
aggression and by being able at 4) 
times to make war against 
eressor. 


SOVe? 


dil 


av 


® 


Hush, Doctor! 


“My friend,” remarked the physician 
“you are suffering from a chronic com. 
plaint.” 

“I know it doc, but please lower you 
voice,” cautioned the patient. “She's 
the next room.” 

a 


A High Standard Essential 


T has been my experience that ca 
lessness in dress and bearing 
usually accompanied by loose peru: 
mance of duty. Without doubt smart 
ness has a direct influence upon thy 
morale of an army. The lessons 
the war in this regard seem to hav 
been largely overlooked by al! ranks 
It goes without saying that if we ar 
to hold the National Guard and th: 
Reserves up to the highest standards 
it is very essential that both officers 
and men of the Regular Army should 
set a fine example, but this can be as 
sured only through the most persistent 
efforts, both by example and precep' 
on the part of officers in high con 

mand. 
GENERAL PERSHIN: 
® 
Strict Interpretation 


Soldier on Guard Duty—Halt, who goes 
there? 

Answer—Officer of the day. 

Guard—(as O. D. starts to proceed) 
Halt, who goes there? 

O. D.—Say, what’s the big idea, this is 
the second time you’ve halted me’ 

Guard—Tha’s alright, my orders wer 
to say “halt” three times and then shoot. 
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Marine Corps Athletics 


ics 


ormity with the athletic polli- 
lrawn up by the Army and 
Marine Corps has followed 


ler to be eligible to compete 
ms representing the Army and 
y the membership of football, base- 
basketball and soccer teams will 
be limited to the presence of one officer 
«tual competition. The remainder 
the team will be composed of en- 
sted men. When meeting teams rep- 
esenting colleges, universities, or other 
vilian teams, the membership of their 
teams will consist of the best skill avail- 

ble, regardless of rank. 

@ 
The Other Size 


Inspection Officer to Colored Recruit— 
Don’t you know you are supposed to stand 
at attention when speaking to an officer. 

Colored Recruit—Yessah! Captain, Ise 
t attention, but my uniform ain’t. 


I 

Service Associations 
| na has recently been organized 

the American Signal Corps Associ- 
ation, to be composed of Signal Corps 
officers of the Regular Army, National 
(iuard and Organized Reserves, repre- 
sentatives from commercial telephone 
ind telegraph companies, radio organi- 
zations, manufacturers of communica- 
tions materials, as well as experts in 
radio, telephone and telegraph opera- 
The U. S. Chemical Warfare As- 
on also is another new service as- 
on 

these additions there are now 

societies and associations of 
es and corps of the Army. All 
se have their bulletins or jour- 
vhich appear periodically ex- 

the newly organized societies 
will soon enter into the publiea- 


tion field. The aims and purposes ot 
these societies are, generally, to pro- 
mote the national defense and to fur- 
ther the professional advancement of 
the Army and their particular service 
or corps. 

Most foreign governments subsidize 
their professional magazines or have 
complete charge of their publication, 
but in the United States the organiza- 
tions of commissioned personnel and 
eivilians interested unofficial, as 
are their publications; they receive no 
subsidies, hence giving greater liberty 


are 


in expressions of opinion. 

The following list gives the organi- 
zation, date of organization, periodical 
published and annual dues for mem 
bers including magazine : 

The VU. S. 
1904; THe INFANTRY JOURNAL, month- 
ly, 144 pages; $3.00. 

The U. S. Field Artillery Associa 
tion; 1910; The Field Artillery Jow 
$3.00 

The U.S. Cavalry Association ; 
The 
pages ; $2.50. 

The Coast Artillery; The Coast Ar- 
tillery Journal; published as the Jour- 
nal U. S. Artillery from 1892 to June, 
1922; monthly, 132 pages; $3.00. 

The Association of Military 
geons; 1891; The Military Surgeon, 
monthly, 144 pages; $4.00. 

Society of American Military Engi- 
The Military Engineer, bi 
monthly, 115 pages; $4.50. 

The 
1918; Army Ordnance, bi-monthly, 75 
pages ; $4.50. 

The Quartermaster Association; 
1920; The Quartermaster Review, bi- 
monthly, 72 


Infantry Association ; 


nal, bi-monthly, 120 pages ; 
TS&5 . 


Cavalry Journal, quarteriy, 128 


sur 


neers ; 


Army Ordnance Association ; 


pages; $5.00. 
Army and Navy Air Service Associ- 
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ation; 1915; U. S. Air Services, month- 
ly, 60 pages; $3.00. 

Association of Military Dental Sur- 
geons of the United States; 1918: The 
Military Dental Journal, quarterly, 66 
pages ; $3.00. 

® 
Extolling Papa 


Said the medical officer’s daughter: “My 
father is a physician. I can be sick for 
nothing.” 

Said the chaplain’s son: “My father is 
a minister. I can be good for nothing.” 
—Our Navy. 


® 
An Oscillator for Code Practice 
To THE Eprror: 

In 1923 I graduated from the Army 
Signal School at Camp Alfred Vail and 
was ordered to the 3d Infantry at Fort 
Snelling. Upon arrival I was assigned 
to Headquarters Company to build up 
the communications platoon along the 
lines preseribed at Camp Alfred Vail. 


Telephone 
Tnauc 
/ 3 


cow Corl 


Western ElecTe ic “20 


Ground 





Enthusiasm ran high and 
mediately engrossed in th: 


Aw 


found it highly interesting 
many others who left that s 
not very long before num: 
lems faced me that requir: 
solution. 

At the Army Signal Seh 
a very fine system for ins! 
code practice and radio cod 
I attempted to put this s i 
operation and constructed ; e wit 
sending keys und head sets 
long time we worried wit! 
which would sputter and gr: 
peatedly change tone and 
This Ca 
loss of time and gave the n ea 
that the whole radio subje 
theoretical. When finally th 
of other buzzers gave no bet 


come inoperative. 


we east about for some sim; 
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Keys and Headsets on Table 
Diagram of Oscillator Used in 3d Infantry 


———— 
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d be positive in action and 
stant tone similar to that of 
77-A set. 

ents were started to make 
tor. Parts which were avail- 
t the company were used and 
ery simple piece of apparatus 
trueted which has been in op- 
now for more than a month 
riven very satisfactory results. 
me induction ( Western 
No. 20) out of an old Post 
e, a .25 MF condenser, a VT 1 
At 
) MF condenser was used but 
a deeper note than was de- 
1a .25 MF condenser was sub 
The connections for the oscil- 
e shown in the diagram. The 
nstrument is about 6 inches 
inches wide and 6 inches déep. 
e termed it here in the company 
B and S”’ oscillator since the 
rk was done by Captain Schmidt 

| Staff Sergeant Botnen. 
With the use of this oscillator the 
men immediately began to show in- 
ed interest and progress and this 
n is submitted for those who are 
ng the trouble that we had when 
sing the buzzer. 


coil 


e the principal parts used. 


Any questions rela- 
the instrument will be gladly 
red by the writer. 
Fropor O. Scumipr, 
Captain, 3d Infantry. 
® 


SS 


A Band Leader’s Humor 


e old 6th Infantry there was a band 
who believed in appropriate music. 
at Sunday morning inspection— 
we used to have inspection on 
morning—he would play “Nearer 
to Thee,” and other similar airs. 
this incident occurred on Satur- 
Colonel McCook was passing down 
any front, glancing uv and down 
aculately blue-clad soldiers, touch- 
rifle here and there as the man came 
Present,” or critically inspecting 
Just as he raised one of the 


rifles and sighted through the bore in 
search for an overlooked spot of rust, the 
ever-watchful band leader struck up the 
then familiar tune, “Peek-a-boo, I see 
you,” ete. The Colonel was not slow to 
grasp the significance. 


@ 


Book Reviews _ 

EDUCATION AND THE ARMY. 
Elbridge Colby, Inf., U. S. A. 
Boston: The Palmer Co., 1922. 
12mo, cloth, 66 pages. Price, 75c 


By Capt. 


The relationship of education and 
the Captain 
Colby in a manner befitting his well- 
known talents and ability. 


Army is diseussed by 

He treats 
of the teaching methods in and out of 
the Army; he gives a clear cut picture 
of the ways and means of instructing 
in the Army, and presents the various 
methods of education in eolleges and 
universities. 

This book should be of special inter- 
est to officers on duty at civil educa 
tional 
or 


institutions, either as students 
instructors. Those contemplating 
such duty would likewise obtain a bet- 
ter understanding of the educational 


problem by a study of this work. 
® 
THe Minirary Sipe or JAPANESE LIFE. 

By Capt. M. D. Kennedy, British 

Army. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1925. 8vo, cloth, 367 

pages; maps. Price, $5. 

The author of this book pursued a 
course of language study in Japan and 
was associated with the military in that 
country during his detail. The many 
aspects of the Japanese army are dis- 
eussed with a freedom that makes this 
book a valuable adjunct to the library 
of the American Army officer. Captain 
Kennedy lauds the Japanese army, its 
methods, and its personnel when, in his 
unbiased opinion they are due compli- 
ments, but he likewise criticizes them in 
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no uncertain terms when he believes 
that they deserve it. 

He treats of his details with a Japan- 
ese regiment and with their Infantry 
school. The maneuvers of 1917, 1918, 
1919 and 1920 are discussed and ana- 
lyzed. Each of their foreign garrisons 
are given a chapter in this valuable 
book. His closing chapters are devoted 
to the broader aspects of the Japanese 
army. 

Throughout the volume his attention 
to details of the military life in all its 
phases shows a clear understanding of 
his subject. No book which has come 


to our attention has so thoroughly 
handled the subject of the Japanese 
military life. 
® 
Needed Practice 


It was during the war and on this side 
of the water. A rookie was traveling to 
town on his first overnight pass. 

“Say,” queried the conductor of the 
train, “whadda you keep salutin’ me for? 
I’m no Army officer.” 

“I know you ain’t,” replied the John 
promptly, “but anything will do to prac- 
tice on.” 

® 


Riding Horses Scarce 


OOD draft horses and mules are 
available in sufficient numbers, 

and are easily obtainable of the proper 
type and breeding. The draft horses 
and mules which have recently been 
purchased for the Army should give 
thorough satisfaction. Riding horses, 
on the other hand, are almost extinct 
in the United States. The real con- 
dition was not revealed until purchas- 
ing started on July 1, 1924, after a 
lapse of about six years. The Remount 
Service, Quartermaster Corps, has cov- 
ered the entire country with five pur- 
chasing boards in operation, and is hav- 
ing great difficulty in finding 4,000 
suitable riding horses at Army prices 


in the entire United State Thon 
sands of small, weedy hors, oj 

types are being shown to purchasiy 
boards, but few even approac! ees 
specifications. It is a most serious 9) 
dition and worthy of specia! study | 


all branches of the War Departmey: 

In the purchase of riding horses y 
der the conditions existing in this coy 
try, the purchasing board has to ool 
at a horse with two objects in view 
knowing full well that the ideal ty 
is not obtainable. These two objects 
are as follows: First—will the hors 
in question do the work and give satis 
faction in the army? if the 
horse is not fully satisfactory, wher 


Seeond 


will a better one be secured’? 

In purchasing riding horses, a!! hi 
mount officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps, eareful and 
thorough canvas of all horse sections 
the United States, are endeavoring t 
obtain, as a whole, 4,000 riding horses 
such horses to be, if possible, an in 


by selection 


provement over the average now in th 
hands of troops. This improvement 
if it can be kept up from year to vea 
will eventually give the Army goo 
mounts. Yet, no one can expect to a 
complish these results in all horses tha! 


are purchased in one year. 

Horses purchased east of the Missis 
sippi, most of which have been sent t 
Front Royal, have been examined }y 
officers in the Office of Chief of Fie! 
Artillery, Office of Chief of Cavalry 
General Staff, and by many civilians 
who are good judges of horses. The: 
unanimously report that the type o! 
horses being secured is an improve 
ment in type over the ones now on 
hand. Inspections by Maj. ©. |. 
Q. M. C., in charge of Animal [ivision 
Remount Service, of horses in the Wes' 


-_ 
seott 
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m to believe that, as a whole, 
ses being secured in that see- 
above the average of the ones 
he hands of troops. All pur- 
officers requested Posts and 
to send in eriticisms of the 
eceived. Many such reports 
ein. These reports run from 
commendation to 
In the 


those who are thoroughly dis- 


enthusiastic 
earted condemnation. 


with the horses which have been 

the Remount Service, O. Q. 
isks that they reserve judgment 
such horses are put in shape. 
good a 


who is 


[here is no one, no matter how 


idge a horse he may be, 
pable of passing judgment on a horse 


hich has been received after a long 
shipment, and which is out of condition 
rom change of climate, change of sur- 
oundings, and from probable sickness. 


Such horses do not come back to nor- 
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mal in either looks or performance for 
fully six months. This is a stage when 
they should be carefully handled, care 
fully fed, and eareful work 
Neglect and overwork at this stage is 


given 


sure to ruin many a good mount, and 
the blame for this cannot be placed on 
It is 
noted too that criticisms are usually 
general. To be of 
should be specifie and in detail. 


the one who purchased the horse. 


any value they 
Infor- 
better 


horses could be secured would also be 


mation as to where and how 


appreciated. Organizations, who re 
ceive newly purchased horses, should 
understand, that all 


ments which they receive will not and 


however, ship 
cannot be high class hunters or polo 


prospects. Such horses are not raised 
in sufficient numbers, and such of these 
types as are being produced are worth 
much more commercially than can be 


paid by the Army. 


D 


Examination for Second Lieutenants 


The War Department has announced a final com- 
petitive examination for appointment as second lieu 
tenants of the Regular Army to be held during the 
week of June 15-20, to fill approximately forty vacan 
cies which will exist after the graduation of the 1925 
class at West Point. 


Vacancies will exist in all of 


the seven combatant branches of the Army, it is anti- 


cipated. The age requirements will be strictly ad- 
hered to; a candidate who will attain the age of 30 
years within two months after June 15, 1925, will not 
be authorized to compete. Information can be pro- 
cured from Corps Area Commanders as to details of 
eligibility and place of examination. The Infantry As- 
sociation will also furnish further information upon 
request. 
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General Rickards to be Relieved 
ITHIN the 


next few months 
four general officers, who are 

ma the present heads of their re- 
spective arms, will complete their four- 
year detail. They are Maj. Gen. 
Charles 8. Farnsworth, Chief of Infan- 
try; Maj. Gen. William J. Snow, Chief 
of Field Artillery; Maj. Gen. George 
C. Rickards, Chief, Militia Bureau ; and 
Brig. Gen. Amos A. Fries, Chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

The probable successor of General 
Rickards, who is credited with building 
up the National Guard to its greatest 
peace-time size and its present high 
state of efficiency, is a matter of much 
conjecture in the War Department cir- 
cles. Due to the fact that General 
Rickards has passed the statutory age 
limit, upon attainment of which officers 
in the Regular Establishment are 
placed on the retired rolls of the Army, 
coupled with the fact that his four-year 
detail as chief of the Militia Bureau 
will expire on June 7, he will not seek 
a reappointment. 

Here, it is pointed out, is a most 
striking illustration of a most efficient 
general officer, in his prime and capable 
of many more years of constructive 
work in the military establishment, 
who, due to the authorized law, must 
separate himself from the active list of 
the Army. Friends of General Rick- 
ards are making efforts to amend this 
law. 
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After a conference with a) 
National Guard Officers from seve 
States, Senator Reed of Pem 
on January 21, introduced a bill (s 
4028) which would place Maj. ( 
George C. Rickards, Chief of the M 
tia Bureau, on the retired 
Regular Army, with the rank of a « 
onel. The bill does not mention (i 
eral Rickards by name, but describes 
him so that no other Nationa! Guard 
Reserve Officers could be placed on t 
retired list under the bill. 

After the usual enacting 
bill goes on to describe General Ric 
ards as an officer “‘ 
twenty-seven years of service, the p 


2 


who has compl 


son now holding a commission as ¢ 
onel in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
has served more than forty-five y 
in the military forees of the Unit 
States and of the State of Pem 

nia, and who during such pe! 
service as private, corporal, first 
geant, second lieutenant, captain, 0 
jor, lieutenant colonel, and coloi 
the Organized Militia and Natio 
Guard of the State of Pennsy!vania; & 
a lieutenant colonel and colonel 
Pennsylvania Volunteers during ?! 
war with Spain; as a colonel of the Ne 
tional Guard in Federal Service on th 
Mexican border and during t!« Worl! 
War; as a colonel in the Officers’ h 
serve Corps on duty as an «| ition 
member of the War Department 
eral Staff; and as Chief of 1) M 
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the War Department with 

‘ major general; Provided, 

; Act is approved while such 

erving as Chief of the Mil.- 

of the War Department, the 

nt herein authorized shall 

le until his relief from duty 
acity.”’ 

n of both, the Spanish-Amer- 

World War, General Rick- 

eth of service exceeds that of 

r officer of the National Guard 

During the World 

r. General Rickards was not only 

General Pershing, but he was 

ded for a Distinguished Serv- 

and a Distinguished Service 


service. 


Five names have been mentioned in 

nection with the approaching va- 

y. They are Col. Creed C. Ham- 

|, Inf., 162d Infantry, Oregon Na- 

| Guard, Chief of Finance and 

Section, Militia Bureau, and 

y an additional member of the 

ral Staff in G-3 and the War 

Plans Division; Brig. Gen. J. Clifford 

the Adjutant General of 

Brig. Gen. Franklin W. Ward 

f New York; Brig. Gen. Wm. A. 

‘aupp, Who was just recently the Ad- 

itant General of Missouri, and Lieut. 

Col. Clark C. Wren, of Texas, who is 

t present on duty with the War De- 
t General Staff. 

® 
Conference of Adjutants General 


HE Seeretary of War has au- 
thorized a school of instruction 
‘or State Adjutants General to 
t the Militia Bureau in Wash- 
Mareh 5 to 10, inelusive, those 
‘ to report at Room 2034, Mu- 

lilding, by 9.00 a. m., March 


artme 


nitions | 


1995 


All federally recognized Adjutants 
General within the continental limits 
of the United States are authorized to 
attend. Should an Adjutant General 
be unable to attend he is authorized to 
send a federally recognized representa- 
tive, but the personal attendance of 
Adjutants General is strongly urged. 
Adjutants General not federally recog- 
nized are cordially invited to attend 
and their presence is very much de- 
sired, although it is impossible, under 
the law, to use Militia Bureau funds 
for payment of their transportation or 
expenses. 

The officer in charge of National 
Guard affairs at each Corps Area head 
quarters (Hawaiian Department, ex- 
cepted), and not to exceed nine Regu- 
lar Army instructors, of field rank, to 
be selected by the Chief, Militia Bu- 
reau, are likewise authorized to attend. 
Additional representatives are cordi- 
ally invited to attend but no federal 
funds are available for payment of 
their expenses. 

Necessary orders for attendance will 
be issued by the proper authorities to 
whom separate letters of authorization 
for expenditures will be sent. It is re- 
quested that the names of officers who 
will attend be reported to the Militia 
Bureau at the earliest practicable time. 
As the hotels will be very crowded 
during this period due to the inaugu- 
ration, it is suggested that officers at- 
tending take immediate steps to secure 
reservations. Either uniform or civi- 
lian clothes may be worn during hours 
of instruction. It is requested, how- 
ever, that officers bring uniforms and 
decorations for possible use on special 
occasions. 

It is understood that the Secretary 
of War has invited all State Adjutants 
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General and all U. 8. property and dis- 
bursing officers to attend the conven- 
tion of rail transportation officials and 
which is to be held in 
Washington on Mareh 2 and 3. The 
Chief, Militia Bureau, is anxious to 
have all attend who ean do so. No pay 
can be authorized from federal funds 
for National Guard officers attending 
this convention. However, National 
Guard officers authorized to use gov- 
ernment transportation for attendance 
at the school of instruction for Adju- 
tants General may do so sufficiently in 
advance to permit them to attend the 
convention. Payment of the author- 


business men 


ized pay and allowances will be made 
to National Guard officers by the Fi- 
nanee Officer, Militia Bureau. 


PROGRAM OF CONFERENCE 


Lectures will be reduced to the min- 
imum. Live questions will be assigned 
to committees for study and their con- 
elusions presented for discussion or 
approval. 

The subjects have been suggested for 
diseussion and study, are listed below. 
Additional suggestions are invited and 
should be mailed to the Militia Bureau 
at the earliest practicable date. 

The National Guard reserve, priority 
of organization, reorganization of 
Corps Areas, redesignation of certain 
units, mobilization plans, Militia Bu- 
reau training directive, three-year cycle 
of training, review of training after 
camp, training of field officers, cor- 
respondence courses, recruiting, use of 
funds for travel of instructors, mini- 
mum training requirements for reeruits 
prior to camp, training of division 
staffs, four day schools, schools at 
eamps for officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and specialists, Corps Area 
competitions versus national matches, 


reserve commissions for officers of th 
National Guard, relief of instructoy 
from duties of administratio 
spection, reduction of pape: 
”” of officers, uniforms 
and equipment, caretakers, animals § 


a nd ll 
work 
large ‘‘turnover 


training purposes, use and ear 
tor transportation, loss of 


of m 

property 
boards of survey, statements of charges 
ete. 

® 
Collection of Records for Histori. 
cal Purposes 

HE War Department announers 
in Bulletin No. 22 under dat 
of November 12, 1924, that it x 
engaged in the preparation of a series 





of monographs covering the particip: 
tion of the American Forces in thy 
World War. The War Department «i 
sires to do full justice to every unit o! 
the American forces and to record ae- 
curately the events as they transpired 
It is seriously handicapped by the al 
sence of some documents. These docu 
ments concern principally divisions an: 
lower units. No doubt many of theo 
ficers who served in staff positions 
as commanders have the 
these documents or orders in their pos 
The War Department urge: 
that officers having in their possessio! 
orders, diaries, memorandunis, maps 
telephone messages or informa! notes 
mail the original to the Adjutant ( 

eral of the Army, where they will be: 
value and become forever a part of t! 
archives of the Valuable 
papers, such as these, can serve on! 


original « 


session. 


nation. 


the individual and may be lost even 
tually. In the War Department files 
they will serve many and will be sali 
for all time to come. If you have such 
documents in your possession, ™«’! 
them now! 
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National Guard Heraldry 
LE 
f National Guard crests’, as 


following are descriptions 


lustrated on these pages: 
New Hampshire 
and 


cules two pine branches saltirewise 


On a wreath argent 


crossed behind a bundle of five 
rrows palewise argent bound together 


propel 


» a ribbon gules the ends entwining 
the bl inches, 

Di scription—The bundle of five ar- 
rows and the pine are from the seal 
dopted by the Colony of New Hamp- 


ton are from the Arms of Lord Balti- 
more and appeared on the seal of the 
Province of Maryland 
early as 1648. The predominant white 
population within the State was of 


probably 


as 


English origin and the twists of the 
wreath are accordingly white and red 
Nebraska 
Crest.—On a wreath an ear of corn 

in full ear partially husked proper 
Color of the wreath, with shield, the 

principal metal and principal color of 

the shield ; without shield, or and azure 


Description—T he ‘‘Cornhusker’’ 





we 
Vew Hampshire 
hire in 1776. The predominant white 
population within the State was of 
English origin, and the twists of the 
wreath are accordingly white and red. 
Maryland 
Crest.—On a wreath a cross bottony 
per cross quarterly gules and argent. 
Color of the wreath—with shield, the 
principal metal and principal color of 
the shield; without shield, argent and 
gules 
The shield of each regiment of the 
National Guard of Maryland will bear 
a canton of the Calvert Arms paly of 
six pieces or and sable a bend eounter- 


charged. 


De scription.—The erest and the ean- 


Maryland 


Nebraska 


State. The territory was originally a 
part of the Louisiana Purchase and the 
twists of the wreath are accordingly 
gold and blue. 


Massachusetts 

Crest.—On a 
gules a dexter arm embowed clothed 
blue and ruffed white proper the hand 
grasping a broad sword argent fhe 
pommel and hilt or. 

Description.—The crest of the State 
of Massachusetts adopted December 
13, 1780. The right arm of, Captain 
Myles Standish in the military uniform 
of the period, blue sleeve with white 
lace ruff, the hand grasping a broad 
sword with gilt handle and steel blade. 


wreath argent and 





When an organization adopts a shield of which the principal metal and color 


are not in accord with the described heraldic wreath, the metal and color of the wreath 
ill be changed to conform with the principal metal and color of the shield. 
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Porto 1 "Rion 


7 assachusetts 


The origial white settlement within within the State was of Englis) origiy 
the State is of English origin and the and the twists of the wreath are a¢ 
wreath or torse is accordingly white cordingly white and red. 


and red. New York 
Porto Rico Crest.—On a wreath tenne and azur 


Crest—On a wreath or and gules the full rigged ship Half Moon 
upon a closed book gules with pages proper. 


edged or a paschal lamb couchant with Description.—The Crest is Henn 
staff and banner of San Juan (gulesa Hudson’s ship Half Moon in whieh 
cross argent) all proper. he discovered the Hudson River i: 


Description.—The crest is the prin- 1609. The original white sett|ement in 
cipal charge on the coat of arms of New York was Dutch and the twists of 
Porto Rico. The Island is the Spanish the wreath are orange and blue, thi 
settlement and the twists of the wreath colors of the house of Nassau 
are gold and red. Kentucky 


Mississippi Crest—On a wreath within a ga 
Crest.—On a wreath a slip of mag- land of, trumpet vine clasped hands 
nolia full flower with leaves proper be- clothed at the wrists all proper. 
hind a trident sable. Color of the wreath—with shield, th 
Color of the wreath—with shield. principal metal and principal! color o! 
the principal metal and principal color the shield; without shield, argent and 
of the shield; without shield, argent gules. 


and gules. Description.—The trumpet vine is 
Description.—The magnolia is the the State flower and the clasped hands 
Mississippi State flower and Neptune’s are indicative of the motto of Ke 


trident is for ‘‘the Father of Waters.’’ tucky, ‘‘United we stand, divided 
The predominant white population fall.’’ The predominant white popu 





Kentuchk 





eet ©: aa. 


(2 
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thin the State was of English 
nd the twists of, the wreath 
lingly white and red. 
® 
rophy to 71st Infantry 


| a meeting of the Veteran As- 
ociation of the 71st Infantry, 

New York National Guard, 

ently, Maj. John E. Burk, of 
eteran Association, for many 
feature of the great Barnum 

ey cireus, presented to the 71st 

the rifle which made him 

us, not only in the United States, 
nearly every country in the 
Major Burk has rendered his 

tning drill rifle performance before 

a greater audience probably than any 
other marksman, and has come to be 
known as one of the leading trick shot 
sts of the world. He is a Civil War 
veteran, having been a member of the 
Tist Regiment of Infantry at that 


time. 


® 


Interpretation of a Regulation 


HERE has been considerable 
misunderstanding as to the in- 
Sw ‘erpretation to be given to par- 
agri graph 928a, National Guard Regula- 
tions, as amended by changes No. 19, 
October 1, 1924. The particular ques- 
tion involved is whether captains and 
lieutenants belonging to organizations 
are entitled to armory drill pay if the 
requirements preseribed by paragraph 
J28a, as amended by changes No. 19, 
are met, but the organizations fail to 
maintain the minimum enlisted 
strength preseribed in paragraph 110c, 
National Guard Regulations, as amend- 
ed by changes No. 19. 
Changes No. 19 eliminated from par- 
agraphs 11la and 928a the requirement 


that an organization must maintain the 
minimum enlisted strength preseribed 
by paragraph 110c to entitle the offi 
cers belonging thereto to armory drill 
pay. The purpose of this elimination 
was to make possible the payment of 
armory drill pay to captains and lieu- 
tenants belonging to organizations 
which do not have the prescribed min- 
imum enlisted strength, provided such 
officers otherwise comply with the re- 
quirements for armory drill pay. The 
provisions of paragraph 110¢ do not 
operate to deprive such officers of 
armory drill pay if the requirements 
of paragraph 928a, as amended by 
changes No. 19, are met. The require- 
ment in paragraph 110c, as amended 
by changes No. 19, of the maintenance 
of a minimum enlisted strength is 
simply for the purpose of determining 
whether federal recognition of an or 
ganization is to be continued or with- 
drawn. Failure to maintain the pre- 
scribed strength does not affect the 
right of officers to armory drill pay so 
long as federal recognition continues. 


® 


Important Change in National 
Guard Regulations 
N important change in National 
Guard Regulations authorizes 
m@ members of the National Guard 
me oe have become ill or injured while 
attending camps of instruction or en- 
gaging in flights to receive for a period 
not in excess of six months the pay and 
allowances which they were receiving 
at the time of contracting the illness or 
injury. If the disability extends over 
a period greater than six months hos- 
pital treatment and subsistence at gov- 
ernment expense will be allowed until 
the patient is fit to be transported to 
his home. 
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N. C. O.'s at Infantry School 
PPROXIMATELY 50 non-com- 
missioned officers of headquar- 


Infantry regi- 





ters companies, 
ments, started a communications course 
at the Infantry School at Fort Ben- 
on February 2 and will 
About 32 States are 
represented by this class. 


_ 


1) 


ning, Georgia, 
conclude May 25. 


New Adjutants General 
WoO state adjutants gen- 
eral have been appointed in the 
ae Ninth Area recently. 
They are Mervin ©. MeConnel, 
pointed January 6, by Governor C, C. 
Moore of Idaho, Col. 
Harry A. Padgham, deceased; and 
Col. E. H. William, 163d Infantry, ap- 
pointed by Governor Erickson of Mon- 
Sher- 


new 


Corps 





ap- 


to sueceed Lieut. 


Charles L. 


tana, to succeed Col. 


idan. 


® 
Status of Legislation 

HE provisions of the Army ap- 
propriation bill, which 
have deprived National Guard 
officers of rental allowances when on 
duty for less than 31 days, was stricken 
from the measure while it was in the 
Joint Conference Committee. 


would 





On most 
of the important items where increases 
were made by the Senate, the House 
yielded. These included appropria- 
tions for the National Guard and for 
the promotion of rifle practice. Ap- 
propriations were provided by which 
the National rifle match will take place 
at Camp Perry next summer. 

As adopted, the bill, as it affects the 
National Guard, provides: 
the amount of the reappropriation 
from the 1924 unexpended balances 
from $1,500,000, as proposed by the 


Increases 


House, to $1,668,300, as pro osed 
the Senate, the increase of $1(.- 3 
ing distributed the 
items of the appropriations: 

Procurement of forage, bedding. e 
for animals, $16,000; expenses, cay 
of instruction, $35,000; expens 
ficers and men at military seryia 
schools, $15,500; pay of property and 


among 


‘S OL | 


disbursing officers for the United 
States, $1,800; transportation 
equipment and = supplies, 431,25) 
armory drill pay, $68,750; total 
crease, $168,300. 
1) 
107th Infantry May Shoot in 
England 


OL. WADE H. HAYES, | 
commanding the 107th Infa 





try, N. Y. N. G., has receiv 
an invitation from Col. Geoffrey H 
Cox, the Queen’s Westminster 


Civil Service Rifles, to have a rifle tea 
of the 107th visit England, 
a mateh for the Sir Howard Vince 
Challenge Shield. 

The Prince of Wales, 
onel of the regiment, has joined wit! 
Colonel Cox in expressing the ho 
that the 107th team will cross the At 
lantie and shoot a Bisley 
Range. Colonel Hayes hopes to ar 
range for a match and will bring tl 


and shoot 


honorary e 


mateh at 


matter before his regiment. 

The trophy was first offered in 195 
and was won by the British team. 1! 
107th won the second match for t! 
trophy in 1908, and have held the 
shield ever since, and it is now in th 
armory among other notable shooting 
trophies. Colonel Cox of the West 
minsters suggests that the rules of 
1905 could be modified to meet sue! 
conditions as might be necessary for 
the 107th to shoot a match at lsisley. 
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The present rules of the match pro- 
vide that it shall be shot in the coun- 
ling the trophy. 

® 
Dress Uniform for New York 
National Guard 


\ important meeting of brigade, 

regimental and other command- 
Mee) ers of the New York National 
Guard was held the last of January at 
Headquarters, New York City, to dis- 
project of adopting and pro- 
viding a full dress distinetive uniform 
for their respective organizations. 
Maj. Gen. Charles W. Berry, command- 
ing the 27th Division, presided. 

The officers, from Major General 
Berry down, were decidedly in favor 
of a distinetive dress uniform as es- 
sential to helping the esprit de corps in 
an organization. 

The policy was adopted that the uni- 
form of each organization must be 
based on its antiquity and history, and 
to this end, Colonel DeWitt C. Falls, 
who is well known as one of the best 
authorities on uniforms in the United 
States and has published works on the 
uniforms of armies of the world, has 
made a number of drawings of the new 
uniforms favored. 

For some years past officers and men 
of the New York National Guard have 
favored a distinetive full dress uni- 
form, and it is expeeted that the meet- 
ing of the officers will result in early 
steps being taken by a number of regi- 
ments to seeure them. 

® 
Regular Army to Assist National 
Guard Recruiting 
SSISTANCE of the Regular 
4 Army reeruiting service in the 
sare} Ninth Corps Area has been 
tendere d to the National Guard by Col. 


try he 


euss the 


F. I. Koester, Corps Area recruiting 
officer, who has issued instructions to 
recruiting officers to give all possible 
aid to National Guard organizations in 
obtaining desirable recruits. 

The assistance contemplates the use 
of Regular Army recruiting personnel 
to solicit recruits and make the pre- 
liminary physical examination, and the 
use of ‘‘A’’ board advertising signs 
and office space. 

® 


Mobilization by Radio Successful 


HAT is believed to be the first 
attempt in this country to test 
the practicability of mobilizing 

an infantry regiment by means of the 
radio was performed successfully re- 
cently, according to Col. D. John 
Markey, Inf., commanding officer of the 
First Infantry, Maryland National 
Guard, when the units of the command 
responded to a ‘‘surprise broadcast’’ 
sent over Station WCAP at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In a short message sent over the 
radio Colonel Markey asked that re- 
ceivers notify company headquarters 
of his plan, in towns where units of the 
First Maryland are located either 
using the telephone or messenger. The 
company commanders were told to tele- 
graph regimental headquarters at 
Frederick how many messages were re- 
ceived as a result of the radio. 

‘‘In some cases,’’ Colonel Markey 
said, ‘‘regimental headquarters was 
notified by company commanders that 
from 10 to a dozen radio enthusiasts 
notified them of my message sent from 
Washington. 

‘‘The response came from all over 
the State, for the First Maryland has 
its units located in every section— 
Frederick having three and the re- 
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mainder being distributed in 15 other 
towns, making a total of 18. 

**In two cases company commanders 
received my message on their own radio 
sets, although they knew nothing of the 
fact that I was going to send it. The 
response was hearty and thorough, and 
while I am not able to say right now 
that every town answered, I believe 
such was the case. I also know that 
enough messages were received report- 
ing that company headquarters had 
been notified to state that the attempt 
was highly suecessful.’’ 

Commenting on the reason why he 
attempted such a test, Colonel Markey 
said : 

Last spring, during the big storm 
which seriously interrupted communi- 
cations all over the country, we would 
have been unable to reach many of our 
units either by telephone or telegraph. 
We would have been in a pathetic posi- 
tion had we been called on to mobilize 
our regiment, for we would not have 
been able to reach the companies. 

The radio will apparently solve such 
a situation. I figure that if from 10 te 
a dozen answered my message, which 
was sent at 8.45 p. m., at least one of 
the 10 or a dozen would be listening on 
his radio at almost any time during the 
day and, should other means of commu- 
nication fail, we could get word 


through by this means. 
® 


Regiment Mobilized by Radio 


SURPRISE call by radio was 
recently used successfully to 
Meee assemble the 131st Infantry, 
Illinois National Guard, with home sta- 
tion at Chicago. Seven minutes after 
the call had been broadeast the first 
man responded and within half an 
hour 148 men had reported. Noncom- 
missioned officers who heard the as- 
sembly call over home receiving sets 
commandeered automobiles and hur- 








ried to the armory, picking uy) me 


wil 


the way. Only a few officers | joy 


test was to be made, but the ey 


regiment had answered roll ¢,|| 
hours after the mobilization order 
gone out. 
® 

Trophy for Neat Armory 
HE Army instructors 0) 
143d Infantry, Lieut. Co! 
ee P. Coleman and Capt. Be: 


ably engraved, for that organizatio 
their regiment which is adjudy 
have the cleanest and neatest arm 
at the time of the annual armory 
spection this spring. 

All organizations of the 143d In 


try which maintain armories are e| 


Chastaine, will provide a shield, suit 


t 


) 
LIT’ 


; 
LW 


the 
\\ 
H 


nh 


a! 


uo 


ble according to this contest. [nspe 


tion to determine the neatness an 


| 


derliness of the armories will be mad 


by a board of officers. 
This contest in no way modifi 


S { 


supplements the annual armory inspe 


tion; however, any effort made by 
company commander to win this p) 


will also contribute to secure a ‘‘s 


; 


AT IS- 


factory’’ or ‘‘ very satisfactory,’’ rating 


from the War Department inspe 


I 


and it is anticipated that the 143d 


; 
er 


Wi 


tivo 


There is, therefore, a double incen 


have the honor of maintaining its ar 


mories in as high or higher stat 
efficiency as any in Texas. 
® 
A Company Paper 
OMPANY H, 157th Intai 
Colorado National Guard 





out with a new company pape! 


e { 


‘ 
i! 


, lo- 


N 


eated at Fort Collins, }!ossoms 


name was given the initial issue of the 


publication and a prize was offere: 
the most appropriate designati 
paper records the attendance 


1 fo 


r 
1 


The 


s 
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in a body, all in uniform at 
hureh just recently. Capt. 
M. Ross and Lieuts. Zenas 
and Charles Sinnock are the 

officers. 

® 
165th Infantry, N. Y. N. G. 

REVIEW and parade of the 
165th Infantry, N. Y. N. G., in 
its armory in New York city on 


Staff Sgt. Michael J. Murphy, of the 
Service Company of the regiment, was 
nique in the history of National 
Guard reviews in the Empire State. 
The event celebrated the completion of 
fifty years of service in the Regular 
Army and National Guard. 

Sergeant Murphy first enlisted in Co. 
D, 13th Infantry of the Regular Army, 
December 12, 1874, and remained with 
it until November 15, 1898, when he 
was appointed ordnance sergeant, after 
passing through all noneommissioned 
He was retired at Governor’s 
Island October 24, 1904. During his 
service in the Regular Army he served 
mostly at posts on the frontier and was 
n Indian eampaigns against Geron- 
omo, Vietoria, Billy the Kid, and the 
Apache affair. He participated in the 
campaign in Cuba, in 1898, and was 
decorated by Act of Congress with the 
distinguished service medal. 

He enlisted in the old 69th Infantry, 
\. Y. N. G., then under command of 
Col. Edwin Duffy, November 14, 1904, 
and was as faithful and efficient in his 
duties with that command as he was in 
the Regular Army. 


Among 


grades 


the many guests were: 
Brevet Brig. Gen. Edwin Duffy, re- 
tired; Col. Edward Olmstead, N. J. N. 
(.; Col. Rhinelander Waldo, O. R. C.; 
Col. Louis D. Conly, Lt. Col. T. J. 


Moynahan, and Lt. Col. E. A. Ander- 
son, ex-69th ; Col. W. N. Haskell, of the 
Regular Army, and Lt. Col. J. A. S. 
Monday, representing General Berry, 
commanding the N. Y. N. G. 


T) 


10ist Infantry 


HE military ball of the 101st 
Infantry, recently held in the 

fe regimental armory, Boston, was 

a most elaborate affair. Over 6,000 
persons attended. Included among the 
guests were the Governor of the State, 
Alvan T. Fuller; the Mayor of Boston, 
and of each city and town in which a 
unit of the regiment is located. The 
out-of-town companies came to the city 
in special trains, accompanied by their 
guests. The affair served also as a re- 
union of the old YD boys who served 
overseas. These men and their wives 
were the special guests of Col. John D. 
Murphy, Maj. 
yen. Edward L. Logan, Maj. Gen. Clar- 
ence R. Edwards, Col. John W. Hyatt, 
chief of staff of the 26th Division and 
Col. Sinclair Weeks of the 26th Divis- 
ion staff were among the prominent 


commanding officer. 


military men present. 


1) 


Chamber of Commerce Supports 
Virginia National Guard 
ESOLUTIONS calling upon the 
business interests of the State 
to cooperate with the Virginia 
National Guard in the maintenance of 
the strength and efficiency of the or- 
ganization were recently adopted by 
the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce, in annual session at Petersburg, 
Virginia. They were drafted by Maj. 
LeRoy Hodges, managing director of 
the Virginia State Chamber, and au- 
thor of ‘‘Post War Ordnance’’. 
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The resolutions set forth that it is 
the sense of the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the maintenance 
of a strong, efficiently organized and 
adequately equipped National Guard is 
for the best interests of the Common- 
wealth and of the Nation, and that the 
business concerns of the State should 
support the Virginia National Guard 
by encouraging their employees in en- 
listing for service therein and by 
granting such employees an annual two 
weeks’ vacation with pay covering the 
field training period. 

Already banks in Richmond are co- 
operating with the Guard and not long 
ago officials of the Commonwealth met 
and adopted a policy of giving guards- 
men in the State employ, three weeks’ 
furlough each year, two during the 
training period, and one week for the 
purpose of recreation. The adjutant 
general of Virginia has advocated va- 
cation periods with pay for guards- 
men, and the remuneration to meet the 
difference between the soldier’s sti- 
pend and his regular earnings. 

Brig. Gen. Samuel G. Waller, com- 
mander of the guard, and Colonel Opie, 
colonel of the 116th Infantry, are both 
directors of the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


® 


Banquet of Company C, 205th 
Infantry, Minnesota, N. G. 


EVENTY guests, including fif- 
ty-five company members, city 
eee) Officials, newspaper men and 
visiting officers dined in state at the 
Carlton Cafe at Rochester, Minn., on 
the evening of January 28. The occa- 
sion was the third annual banquet of 
Company C, 205th Infantry. 

The dinner was held at 8.30, after 
the guardsmen marched in a body from 








the armory. Capt. Ralph Gren, com. 
mander of the company, presided dy. 
ing the program following th: banquet, 

Capt. Walter Stanborn of Mankaty 
regimental adjutant, was the rincipal 
speaker, and in a short acddress hy 
praised the work of Company ()’s of. 
cers and the attitude of its members to. 
ward the organization. 

W. J. Pierce, who was a sergeant jy 
the original Company C, and who wa 
promoted to a captaincy before he rp. 
turned from overseas was a guest at the 
banquet and delivered a short anj 
spirited address. A spirit of loyalty 
Mr. Pierce said, should be maintained 
by every member of the company an¢ 
the guards should be proud of their po. 
sition in the defense forces of the 
country. 

Mayor J. J. Reiter declared that th: 
discipline and the training such as was 
given members of Company C is a goo! 
thing for the youth of America, and h 
cautioned the members of the organiz. 
tion to enter into the service with the 
proper spirit. 


® 


National Guard Membership 


EMBERSHIP in the National 
Guard should be considered 
from three points of view. It 
affords to the individual an opportu. 
nity to improve himself. It fosters a 
sense of responsibility, encourages #t- 
tention to detail, assists in acquiring 
habits of system, thoroughness ani 
promptness, and brings out latent qual- 
ities of leadership, qualities essential 
to the highest success in all walks of 
life. The field training period offers 4 
chance to live out in the open under 
conditions that give bodily improv’ 
ment. 
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rds an opportunity to serve 

by making it able at all times 

ece its laws without necessity 

ive expenditures to pay a civil 
constabulary needed only in time of an 


emergency. It enables the citizen to 
effectively discharge his share of re- 
sponsibility for the safety of his state. 
| It affords an opportunity to serve the 
Nation in time of need through supply- 
ing a trained foree to supplement that 
of the Federal Government, and thus 
avoid huge expenditures and the with- 
drawal of a large number of men from 
fields of production in normal peace 
times. 
Cou. Harry A. Eaton, 
Chief of Staff, 7th Corps Area. 
® 


Decorations for 106th Infantry, 
N. Y. N. G. 
N Visitors’ Day, Sunday, August 
17, at Camp Smith, Peekskill, 
N. Y., the following decorations were 
awarded, following a review of the 
106th Infantry, New York National 
Guard. 

The review was taken, and the 
awards were made by Dr. Lladislaw 
Wroblowski, Minister from Poland to 
the United States. This distinguished 
gentleman will be remembered for ne- 
gotiating the Armistice between the 
Poles and the Bolshevists in 1920. 
Those being deeorated were: Maj. Gen. 
Charles W. Berry, commanding New 
York National Guard, and Franklin 
W. Ward, commanding the 53d Infan- 
try Brigade, both of whom received the 
order of Commander of Polonia Res- 
tituta 

Col. Thomas Fairservis, commander 
of the 106th Infantry; Col. William A. 
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Taylor, who commanded the 106th In- 
fantry overseas, and Col. Walter C. 
Montgomery, Division Surgeon of the 
27th Division, received the order of 
Officer of Polonia Restituta. Maj. 
Frank A. Conklin, attached to Colonel 
Fairservis’s staff ; Maj. William H. Me- 
Mullen, Jr., of the 3d Battalion, Capt. 
George R. Dunspaugh, Company F, 
Captain George C. Eilers, Chaplain at- 
tached to Colonel Fairservis’s staff, 
and Maj. Frank I. Hanscom, Chaplain 
of the 106th Infantry, received the Or- 
der of Chevalier Polonia Restituta. The 
following received the War Cross of 
Poland: Cpl. Frank D. Haffey, Com- 
pany C; Sgt. Charles D. Ferguson, 
Company M; Cpl. Edward J. Nolan, 
Service Company; Ist Sgt. John C. 
Ryall, Service Company; Ist Sgt. 
James Thompson, Company M, and 
Sgt. Frank J. Mortlock of Headquar- 
ters Company. 


® 
National Guard and the Federal 


Government! 


HE National Guard has a dual 
function, and, consequently, a 

dual control. Its functions are, 
first, to join with the other military 
forces of the United States for defense 
of the Nation in the event of a great 
national emergency; and, second, to 
brush aside such resistance to the civil 
authority of the States as is too serious 
to be overcome by the ordinary peace 
officers. In our form of government 
the maintenance of law and order is 
usually the duty of the State and no‘ 
the national government, and, conse- 
quently, the force necessary to insure 
the execution of State laws must be a 
State foree. On the other hand, when 





of the 


* Extract from Address by Secretary of War Weeks at the national convention 
National Guard Association at Philadelphia on December 1, 1924. 
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facing an external enemy local control that this country can hav 
is essential. The National Guardsman present form of government 
therefore owes allegiance to his State ® 

as a member of the national forces. 


Distinguished Marksmen of the 
National Guard 


Hence, he is under a double system of 
command. This situation was recog- 


nized by the authors of the Constitu- DISTINGUISHED MARKS} 
tion and the principles governing the Adams, James Q., Pvt. Ist Cl. 4 
relation between the State Militia and Oregon N. G. 
the United States were clearly laid Behrens, Walter S.. Ist Lieut. ¢ 
down in that instrument. Texas N. G. 

There is no use disguising the fact Clark, George B., Set., Inf.. Was) 
that the double system of command in- jngton N. G. 
creases the difficulties and complexities Corbin, Clair M., Set., Inf., Illinois 
of training the National Guard asa NG. 
national force, and also the expense of Cotton, Richard E., Lieut. Col... Or, 
training the National Guard as a State Dept., Minnesota N. G. 
foree. I do not see, however, how these Disbrow, Harry M., Capt., Inf., Ni 
difficulties are to be avoided, nor this Jersey N. G. 
expense to be diminished under our Duce, Charles K, Capt., Inf., Ma 
Federal system of government. land N. G. 

If the States are to be sovereign in Fitzgerald, Edward, Capt., h 
most of the relations between the Gov- Massachusetts N. G. 
ernment and the citizen, they must Garland, Jerry B., Capt., Engrs., I) 
have the means to enforce that sov- diana N. G. 
ereignty. The only possible substitute Gawehn, George R., Capt., Q. M. | 
for the National Guard would be a per- Indiana N. G. 
manent State constabulary, large Gemmill, Frank, 1st Set., Inf., Mar 
enough to remove all resistance to the land N. G. 
ordinary civil authority of the State. Givan, James E., Sgt., Ord. Di 
Very few States can afford the main- Maryland N. G. 
tenance of such a constabulary. On Graham, Leslie B., Sget., Inf., Was 
the other hand, were the National ington N. G. 
Guard completely State controlled and Hamilton, Austin L., Set., F. A 
not organized at all as a national foree, Minnesota N. G. 
the central government would be de- Harris, Charles W., Major, &. M. ‘ 
prived of the military resources which Arizona N. G. 
the National Guard possesses. There- Hazlett, William P., Ist Lieut. I) 
fore, I believe that the present policy Pennsylvania N. G. 
as prescribed in the National Defense Henley, Manford G., Lieut. | 
act, after fourteen years’ experience Inf., Indiana N. G. 
under the original Dick law, and after Hogue, Charles, 2d Lieut, Inf 
a great international struggle in which Pennsylvania N. G. 
the National Guard bore a conspicu- Huttenloch, Morton W., Capt. Ca’ 


ous part, is probably the best policy New Jersey N. G. 





National 
Mark, Mr. Set., Inf., Wash- 
\ (; 


_ William R., Capt., Inf., Il- 


Adolph - 
is N. G. 
r, Curt O. HL, 
sey N. G, 
Benjamin L., 


Pvt. ist Cl., 
Ist Lieut., Inf., 
Capt., Inf., 
G. 
lin, James F., Ord., 
husetts N. G. 
McGee, Leonard L., Ist Lieut., C. A. 
Oregon N. G. 
McNamee, 
\rizona N. G 
Maddux, Henry B., 
lexas N. Gi 
Martin, William B., Major, Inf., New 
ey N. G. 
ewhall, Albert W., Set., Inf., Ari- 
na N. G, 
Paddock, Harvard P., 
ew York N. G. 
Payne, Frank C., Set., Inf., Califor- 
a N. G. 
Pickard, Gilbert A., Mr. 
iN. G. 
Price, Winfield S., Major, Inf., New 
Jersey N. G. 
Roberts, Paul J., 
Washington N. G. 
Schoonmaker, John V. V., 1st Lieut., 
Inf., New Jersey N. G. 
Adolphus A., Ist 
Oregon N. G. 
Scott, James M., Ist Sgt., Inf., New 
rk N. G. 
nith, Frederick C., Sup. Set., Inf., 
\ York N. G. 
th, John D. hs 
N. G. 
der, Milo D., 
Indiana, N. G. 
praker, John C., Sgt., Inf., Massa- 
tts N. G. 


Capt., 


Edward J., Capt., Inf., 


Capt., F. .A., 


Major, Inf., 


Set., Inf., 
Inf., 


2d Lieut., 


Schwarz, Lieut., 


2d Lieut., Inf., 


Lieut. Col., Ord. 
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Stoddard, Lloyd V., Sgt., Inf., Wash 
ington N. G. 

Sulger, Joseph F., 
C., New York N. G. 


Ist Lieut., C. 


DISTINGUISHED PISTOL SHOTS 

Cotton, Richard E., Lieut 
Dept., Minnesota N. G. 

Darling, Wallace L., Capt., C. A. C 
Mashachusetts N. G. 

Garland, Jerry B., Capt., Engrs., In 
dinana N. G. 

Gawehn, George R., Capt., Q. M. C 
Indiana N. G. 

Henley, Manford (., 
Inf., Indiana N. G. 


Hogue, Charles S., 2d 


Col., Ord 


Lieut. Col., 


Lieut., Inf., 
Pennsylvania N. G. 
Payne, Frank ©., 
fornia N. G. 
Snyder, Milo D., 
Dept., Indiana N. G. 


) 


Set., Inf., Cali 


Lieut. Col., Ord 


New Armory for Indianapolis 
ATIONAL Guard Units in In 
dianapolis will 

f $150,000 
structed before June 1, at 
Market street. 

Negotiations 


have a new 
armory to be 
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con 
West 
have been completed 
practically by Harry B. Smith, adju 
tant general of Indiana, with the firm 
which is proposing to build the struc 
ture. These preliminary plans have re 
ceived the verbal approval of Governor 
Emmett F. Branch and of members of 
the state armory board, of which the 
Governor and General Smith are mem 
bers. { 

Members of the armory board, be 
sides Governor Branch and General 
Smith, are Wray DePrez, of Shelby 
ville; W. of Craw 
fordsville, and Robert T. Tyndall and 
Charles A. Gerard, both of Indianapo 
lis. 


B. Montgomery, 
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Training the Reserves in 1925 


LANS for the training of the 

Organized Reserves during the 

coming summer have been the 
subject of much study by the War De- 
partment and by the various Corps 
Area headquarters during the past few 
months. The general policy of train- 
ing was announced by the War Depart- 
ment in December, and since that time 
the details incident to the numerous 
ramifications of the problem have been 
receiving careful consideration. The 
final plans are dependent largely upon 
the final sum appropriated by Congress 
for the purpose of this training. 

The War Department’s policy on 
training provides for a new, more com- 
prehensive and progressive system of 
training for the Organized Reserves. 
The reserves are to be given unit train- 
ing so as to insure the organization and 
functioning of regiments and smaller 
units and the production of homoge- 
neous teams commanded, led and ad- 
ministered by their respective com- 
manders and staffs. Different methods 
of training will be used to attain this 
end. For actual command and prac- 
tical battle training, Reserve units will 
be associated with Regular Army units 
not only during summer camps but 
throughout the year in garrison and on 
the march to and from camps. For 
actual command and practical mobili- 
zation training Reserve units will be 
trained at Citizens’ Military Training 
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Camps. For command and al 
training of the unit cadres, Organized 
Reserve units will be trained « 
or local unit camps. These methods 
will be used during fifteen-day period 
of active-duty training scheduled 4; 
such times as will be most convenient 
for the majority of the members of 
each reserve unit. A roster of unit 
training will be kept so that on sue 
cessive years the Reserve units may 
utilize different methods of training 

Training on inactive-duty status 
be kept up by correspondence schools 
unit schools at home stations, visits t 
Regular Army stations, 
and terrain exercises so as to prepare 
the unit for its coming active duty 
training tour. 


genera! 


econterences 


Units and individuals will be selected 
and ordered through military channels 
to active-duty training. At least four 
months’ advance notice will be given 
If urgent reasons exist that wil! make 
compliance with the order a persona! 
hardship to any Reserve officer, ex 
emption may be obtained by «| 
through the officers’ regimenta! com 
mander to Corps Area headquarters. 


® 
Growing, Slowly But Surely 


HE strength of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and Enlisted Re 
Ml servists has increased sieadily 
but slowly, as shown in round | 
in the following table: 


yplying 





ymbers 
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Yea 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Oftice 63,000 68,000 78,000 83,000 
Gnlisted . 261 749 2,000 3,500 


The above looks like slow progress 
but the following are the views of the 
War Department regarding the Re- 
serve organization, as stated in an ad- 
dress by Brig. Gen. Hugh. A. Drum: 


The development of the Organized 
Reserve has naturally been of gradual 
erowth. In faet, the development has 
been remarkable considering all influ- 
encing factors. The organization prob- 
lem has been peeuliar and intricate. 
As indicated previously the ultimate 
peace time objective is effective mobili- 
zation and combat training. In direct- 
ing the development toward the objec- 
tive, three primary factors had to be 
considered : 

a. Manpower resources and man- 
power quotas for each locality. 

b. Thousands of individuals, some 
with and some without war experience, 
willing to join the Reserves. 

c. Form and type of organization 
and branch of service. 

The problems inherent in each sep- 
arate factor were not difficult. Com- 
bining all three with the ultimate peace 
time objectives, developed serious com- 
plications. Form and type of organ- 
ization had to be based on war experi- 
ence; allocation had to be based on 
manpower quotas; but the abode of of- 
ficers did not always fit into specific or- 
ganization and manpower require- 
ments. The officer element is a fluctu- 
ating factor, whereas the other two are 
somewhat stable and had to govern. 
Then again the reorganization and two 
reductions imposed on the Regular 
Army left it short of available person- 
uel for Reserve work. Asa natural re- 
sult the work of organizing Reserve of- 
ficers had to proceed gradually from 
large to small groups. They were at 
lirst organized by eorps areas, then by 
tates, next by divisions and finally as- 
signed to regiments and special serv- 
uoee Even today, this problem has nct 
deen completely solved. It is not prac- 


tical to make the abode of all officers 
fit the allocation of units demanded by 
manpower quotas. We have made 
great advances and will eventually 
meet all requirements. 

With these difficulties practically 
solved, the next problem has been to 
bring the units, regiments, battalions, 
etc., into being and have them function 
as such. The primary factor in this 
problem is unit esprit de corps. This 
ean only be secured by active and in- 
terested commanders. 


® 
Large Increment of Infantry 
Reserve Officers 


URING the month of January, 
622 appointments were made in 
Maa the Infantry branch of the Offi 
cers’ Reserve Corps. This is the larg- 
est number that has been made in a 
single month. Two colonels, 4 lieuten- 
ant colonels, 15 majors, 89 captains, 
101 first lieutenants and 512 second 
lieutenants received their appoint- 
ments. Approximately 80 per cent of 
these served as officers during the 
World War, 10 per cent had National 
Guard experience, and the remaining 
10 per cent were from the C. M. T. C., 
R. O. T. C. and other sources. 
® 
Enlisted Reserve Corps 


T should always be remembered 


from two sources, the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
Both are essential to the success of 
the Organized Reserves. However 
only a cadre of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and enlisted specialists are needed. 
The draft will supply the privates. 
We now have enlisted men. These 
men are the pioneers in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps and deserve great credit 
for accepting cheerfully the obligations 
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of citizenship. It is hoped that the 
number will be greatly increased this 
fiscal year; but it should be remem- 
bered that quality rather than quantity 
is the guiding principle. The Enlisted 
Reserve Corps is no place for an un- 
trained man. The object of having 
noncommissioned officers assigned to 
units of the Organized Reserves is to be 
hetter equipped to take care of un- 
trained men joining the colors after the 
declaration of war. This object would 
be defeated by enlisting untrained men, 
which is wisely provided against by the 
War Department in paragraph 6, 
Special Regulations No. 48, minimum 
requirements with respect to training a 
man eligible for enlistment.—91st Div. 
Bulletin. ® 
Oregon Department Grows 


HE Oregon Department of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of 
mw the United States began the 
vear 1924 with only two chapters and a 
small membership. The Department 
now boasts of eight chapters and an 
ever increasing membership. Through 
the untiring efforts of the Chief of 
Staff of the 96th Division, assisted by 
Col. William A. Aird, Inf., 0. R. C., 
the president of the association, Ore- 
has been raised in number of 
chapters from the bottom of the list 





gon 


to among the leaders in the entire 
United States. The department now 
the following chapters: Port- 
land, Salem, Eugene, Marshfield, St. 
Helens, Astoria, Mid-Columbian, Coast 
Range. Chapters have been organized 
at Roseburg, Pendleton and Baker, but 
have not. yet been chartered in the de- 
partment. A chapter at Corvallis is in 
the process of formation. Chapters are 
yet to be formed at Medford, Klamath 
Falls, and Bend. 


has 





Our Dilemma in |9}7 
AUGHT with a mere smh) 


of an Army in 1917, our; i 
able forces had to bx 
by an hundredfold, with no train, 
men to fill our ranks, and wit} 


ees still further unready. We y 


placed in a most discouraging diley 
ma. Our officials seare ky 
which way to turn. There was no p 
to meet the problem and _ confusi 


reigned supreme. After a waste of si 
months, masses of men were herded to 
gether in a few quickly and expensivel 
constructed 


were sorted into units and their traiy 


eantonments, where the 


ing conducted under the greatest dif 
eulty. A year and more passed by }y 
fore any one of our units took its pla 
beside the Allies. 
of anyone; it was inevitable under ¢! 

The very same thing 
will oceur again unless we plan other 


This is no criticis 
cireumstances. 
How any sane person today, it 


the light of these facts, can stand w 
and oppose any sort of preliminar 


wise. 


preparation or training, is truly } 
yond my comprehension.—Address ! 
General John J. Pershing to the R 
serve Officers of New York. 


® 


Urges Cooperation 

F the Reserve officer knew wha! 
the National Guard officer ha 
Bi to do to maintain his unit i 
would be more charitable. It is 

job of such proportions that on! 
those who have real determinatio 
and real ability can succeed. To re 
eruit and keep recruited a compat 
is a job of itself. Add to this 
the property responsibility, the P 
per work, the training, the diseiplin- 
ing, the attendance of the men and 4 








Reserve O ffie ers s 


ondence course and you have a 
sk. Few fill it to the highest 
Most of them know the 
of their own shortcomings with- 

ng told, and the Reserve officer 

, makes adverse comments is only 
adding to the diseouragements of the 
officers and contributing to the lesser 
effectiveness of the national defense. 
There may be units as bad as his state- 
ment and worse and if any Reserve 
feels that he possesses the abil- 

ity to bring the organization up to the 
excellence he suggests, then he can get 
the job very easily by applying for it. 
And the National Guard officer who 
speaks in light terms of the reserve 
organization does so without any con- 
sideration of the question. These offi- 
cers, mainly coming from the experi- 
ences of the World War, realize the 
necessity of a skeletonized army that 
and command the large 
forces that would follow the National 
Guard to the front. 


ites. 


ean tram 


Theirs is a serv- 
ice just as patriotic as ours and of 
equal importanee.—CoL. G. H. Hea- 
LeY, 152d Inf., in the 5th Corps News. 


® 


Reserves Meet at San Antonio 
HE San Antonio Chapter, Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, met 
at the St. Anthony Hotel, re- 
at one of its regular monthly 

luncheons, whieh was designated as 

‘Second Lieutenants’ Day,’’ and 2d 

Lieut. Sterling Burke, 14th Infantry, 

‘Oth Division, presided as chairman. 

The prineipal speaker was Maj. Gen. 

Charles P. Summerall. General Sum- 
merall spoke in a serious vein, and re- 
ceived splendid attention. During his 
speech the General reviewed the pres- 
ent attitude of service men towards the 
American Legion, and of the Reserve 
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officers towards the Reserve Officers’ 
Association, and pointed out that large 
memberships are not the basis of ac- 
complishment in any organization, but 
rather the success comes from the tal- 
ent and energy shown by the small, 
but functioning 
force that forms the vital machinery 
from within. In coneluding his re- 
marks he stated that he believed that 
the enlist strength 
through numbers would be found in 
rendering service to the community, 


well organized and 


surest way to 


rather than attempting to serve its own 
membership at the expense of the com- 
munity. 

® 


1925 Camps of 91st Division 
LANS for 1925 camps have been 

The 

officers of the regiments of the 


made in the 91st Division. 


91st Division will assemble in camps 
during July and August for 15-day 
periods. The Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camp, at Del Monte, will be held 
from July 21 to August 19, and ar 
rangements for enrolling candidates 
for the camp are progressing satisfac- 
torily. The specific dates on which In- 
fantry organizations will be in camp 
are as follows: 

361st Infantry: 44 officers. July 12 
to 18, Presidio of San Francisco; 
19 to 26, Del Monte. 

362d Infantry: 44 officers. July 12 
to 18, Presidio of San Francisco; July 
19 to 26, Del Monte. 

363d Infantry: 44 officers. 
2 to 16, Del Monte. 

364th Infantry: 44 officers. 
2 to 16, Del Monte. 

The 361st and 362d Infantry Regi 
ments will move from the Presidio of 
San Francisco to Del Monte with 30th 


Infantry for duty with the C. M. T. C. 


July 


August 


August 











Stiff Application Wins 
To THe Epiror: 

The writer has been interested in 
reading the various articles regarding 
‘*The Army Correspondence Courses,”’ 
for after begging on his knees for four 
months to be allowed to take one, he 
finally commenced with Course ‘‘A’’ 
on October 26, 1922, and has continued 
steadily under all difficulties until to- 
day he is well on with Course ‘‘C.’’ 

He admits the best training is in the 
field, that regulations often interfere, 
and that it has not been possible to 
handle Reserve officers ‘‘roughly’’ un- 
til the ‘‘short pants’’ period is reached. 
He understands the experimental stage 
has now passed. 

Let us face the ‘‘cold facts.’’ Re- 
serve officers are either ‘‘red hot’’ as 
far as training and information goes, 
or they simply put their commissions 
in a drawer for safe keeping ; there are 
few or none who are only ‘“‘luke 
warm.’’ Then why is-it necessary to 
furnish entertainment or easy work for 
future hard, rough usage, or amuse 
Reserve colonels who could not fune- 
tion in their rank in a crisis? You 
get little ‘‘sugar’’ in civil life work, 
and if you do not ‘‘dig’’ you fall out 
altogether. Anybody who has any 
conception of the meaning of being a 
well trained Army officer, or has been 
through action, knows that his peace- 
time training must be stiff. 

What difference does it make if our 
records are kept at Washington or not, 
if, when the acid test of war comes we 
are ‘‘not there,’’ or as poor as most 
were during our last test. We will 
simply unload colliers—barring politi- 
eal influence. 

Where do most of the Reserve offi- 
eers think they will be placed when war 
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comes and the ‘‘reservoir is { 
on the General Staff? leadi 
ments in action? Probably » 
tainly not, if they are not mich fyy 
ther ahead than they were when mus. 
tered out the last time. They probabj) 
will be training recruits and supplying 
the need. Naturally the Regular Arm, 
officers who have been trained hourh 
since the time they entered Wes: Point 
will be placed where their training has 
taught them to lead. 

The correspondence courses may not 
be perfect, but they have improved 
since the writer commenced. They 
might not cover the entire ground 
satisfactorily ; the instructors may not 
all be born teachers, but one does not 
have conditions perfect on the battle. 
field and therefore it takes initiativ: 
and personal, decisive work in thes 
courses, and that alone is very neces 
sary training. You cannot carry a 
loose leaf note book with you in th 
advance. When Lee at Gordonsville 
decided to strike Pope at once and di 
vided his army and sent almost one- 
half of it under Jackson along th 
eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge, to 
come back by a cireuitous route down 
upon Pope’ communications wit! 
Washington, he acted contrary to every 
rule of war and principle of strategy, 
but his initiative and decision made 
this whole campaign unsurpassed 
either in boldness of conception or in 
brilliance of, execution. 


ed? 
ped # 
Regi 


Cer 


Our Reserves are not called out like 
the French, and they do not receive 
the training as we read of in the ‘Bul 
letin des Ecoles d’Instructions des ff 
ciers de Réserve du 20th C. A.’, but 
we can insist that every Reserve officer 
take a course to prepare himse!! so |i 
ean mobilize men. The other eourses 
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be made stiff enough so that if 
uts to develop—or hold what he 
.s—he must show each year that 
vell grounded. The writer thinks 
nant Colonel Klein is correct 
he states that a touch of the 
| boiled’’ will get further than 
amby-pamby ineffectiveness. Just 
trict diseipline is needed, so is stiff 

ng needed. 

H. P. Wison, 
Major, Engrs., O. R. C. 
® 
Promotion Boards 


S¥_7)- is not an uncommon thing for 
aT promotion boards to find the 
5} officer being examined to be be- 
low any reasonable passing mark in 
one or more subjects. The board ordi- 
narily does one of two things: passes 
the candidate or rejects him. Either 
me of these dispositions of the case 

unfair, both to the candidate 
and to the Government. The board 
does not eomply with the require- 
ments of its plain duty if the candidate 
is passed and the candidate does not 
get a square deal if, he is rejected out- 
right. It is passing strange that the 
average board conceives of no other 
than that of aecepting or rejecting, and 
yet a very sensible procedure has met 
with excellent results on certain boards 

continuation of the ease. 

Let us continue these cases. It is 
surprising what a jolt a continuation 
will give to the self-satisfaction of an 
ambitious eandidate. He gets down to 
work where he never had before. Fear- 

¢ failure to get advancement in rank 

rizes it the more. Stunned by the 
uurage of his friends on the board to 

‘atively reject him, while at the 

me time putting it up to him to make 

his respect for the workings of 


the board in general rises beyond meas- 
ure. Friendship he may have, but 
knowledge he is going to get or bust, 
for who wants to fail before friends? 
The result of the practice is obvious; 
better officers both on the board and 
before the board. Like other things, 
advancement that comes easy is little 
prized.—IV Corps Bulletin. 
® 


Join the Reserve Association! 

OO much stress cannot be laid 

upon the desirability of every 

Reserve officer becoming a 
member of the Reserve Officers’ As 
sociation, through membership in the 
chapter located nearest to his home. 
In a majority of the local chap- 
ters, the annual dues are $2.00. Of 
this amount $1.00 goes to the Nationa! 
Association treasury and 50 cents to 
the State branch, leaving 50 cents for 
the expenses of the local chapter. It 
is through the local, State and National 
officials that the voice of the 82,000 
Reserve officers is heard throughout 
the land. 

® 


Rutland County, N. H., Meeting 


HE Rutland County chapter of 

the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 

Me tion held a meeting at the 

armory in Rutland, N. H., on the eve- 

ning of January 5. About forty mem- 

bers were present, including Lieut. Col. 

Robert W. MeCuen from Burlington, 
the State president. 

Several resolutions were adopted, 
one favoring the restoration of the 
Regular Army to its former strength 
of 150,000 men and 13,000 officers; an- 
other, urging Congress to support the 
National Guard in its progressive de- 
velopment to a strength of 250,000 
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men; adequate maintenance for the 
Organized Reserves with 15 days’ ac- 
tive duty training for each officer once 
in three years; and, for further sup- 
port of the R. O. T. C. and the C. M. 
T. C. The resolutions were sent to the 
Vermont Congressional delegation in 
Washington. 

The meeting pledged the support of 
the Reserve officers to the proposition 
to send the Vermont National Guard 
to Washington for the ceremonies at 
the inauguration on March 4. The 
meeting was the first one of a series to 
be held throughout the winter to ad- 
vanee the professional knowledge of 
Reserve officers. 

@ 


Appropriations for 1926 

HE appropriations for the Or- 
ganized Reserves for the fiscal 
GD) year 1926, which begins July 1, 
1925, are contained in the following 
table: 

Both the House and Senate bills 
ealled for amounts greater than the 
budget, a condition due, in a large 
measure, to the efforts of the Reserves. 





Last Year’s This Year’s 
Appropria- House Bill 
tion 
For 15 days’ 
training .... $2,000,000 $2,457,900 
(14,650 off. at (18,000 off. at 
$136.55 ea.) $136.55 ea.) 
More than 15 


days _ 400,466 300,466 
(615 off.) (352 off.) 
Mileage _.......... 397,666 390,000 
770 Enlisted 
Reservists ... 50,000 50,000 
Correspond- 
ence Courses 17,000 17,000 
Manuals .......... 15,000 15,000 
Headquarters 
and camps, 
and 400 es- 
tablished 
headquar- 
ters’ offices 400,000 450,000 





Totals $3,280,132 $3,680,366 
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Approximately 1,800 more R: 
ficers will receive training w 
appropriations finally passed than as \ 
provided for in the budget. 


To understand the present status o/ 
the appropriation it is necessary to 9 


into the happenings of the past few 


years. For the fiscal year 1923 the , 
budget figure for the Organized Re 

serves was $4,445,548. This figure was 

reduced by the House of Represent 

tives to $1,005,000. For the fiseal year 

1924 the budget was $2,268,100. This 

figure was reduced by the House « 
Representatives to $1,755,000. For th: 

fiseal year 1925 the budget was $2,907 

640. This figure was reduced by the 


House of Representatives to $2,856, 
660, was increased by the Senate to $3 
916,336, and in conference set at $3 
280,132. 

For the fiscal year 1926 the budget 
figure for the Organized Reserves was 
$3,222,466. This figure has been 
creased by the House of Represent: 
tives to $3,680,366. This is the first 
time the House of Representatives has 
increased the budget estimate and tl. 


This Year’s Final Ap- Requi 
Senate Bill propriation by the 
Expected Reserve 


$2,087,402 $2,293,500 3,550,300 
(19,388 off. at (16,500 off.) (26,000 off. at 





$107.55 ea.) $136.55 ea.) 
537,750 400,000 1,125,500 
(900 off.) (650 off.) (1,720 off.) 
517,648 449,300 1,354,300 
50,000 50,000 292,995 
(4,500 Enl. Res.) 
17,000 17,000 17,000 
15,000 15,000 15,000 
450,000 450,000 732,7 


$3,676,800 $3,674,800 7,088,845 








Reserve 
t the House this year increased 
lvet by $457,900 shows that the 

people believe in national 


1) 
Seattle Reservists Commended 
HE National 


the Reserve 


Headquarters of 
Officers’ 


tion has recently commended 


Asst ia - 


seattle Sector as being one of the 

{ organizations in the country. 
tings are held every Thursday 
On the first Thursday of each 
a lecture course is conducted 
ng as nearly as possible the whole 
ry field; on the second and fourth 
rsdays the Leavenworth Course is 
ng given; and on the third Thursday 
ffieers are meeting in groups ac- 
The Infantry of- 
eeting together and conducting 


ng to branches. 


irse which is somewhat similar to 
Leavenworth course and yet it is a 


e ground course between the cor- 


Oiticers 


Department 
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respondence the lecture 
Anticipating the work at the 


summer camps, the Seattle contingent 


course and 


course. 


is going to handle the training regula 
tions beginning with their meetings in 
May. 

Approximately 230 have enrolled in 
the various training activities, inelud 
ing the Leavenworth course and the 
branch courses. 

T 
Legal Quota Filled 
HERE will be no further com- 
the 

7 Judge Advocate General’s De 
partment until further notice by the 
War Department. 
made because of the existing surplus of 
officers in that section. 


missioning of officers in 


This decision was 
The legal pro 
fession has responded to the eall for 
service in the Organized Reserve with 
There are also hun- 
the 
branches of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 


much enthusiasm. 


dreds of lawyers in combatant 


Company M, 6th Infantry, ready for a garrison inspection by the battalion Commander 
on the Jefferson Barracks Parade Ground. 
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Switzerland 


Army Organization Owing to the fact 

that Switzerland 
has no permanent army but only a 
militia force conseripted on lines which 
have been urged for adoption in the 
United States from time to time a 
brief description of the Swiss army is 
of interest. 

With the exception of 200 perma- 
nent instructors the army has no reg- 
ular or professional soldiers. It is 
composed solely of Swiss citizens from 
private up to the highest grade. When 
the Swiss Confederation requires 
troops it calls into active service the 
number of recruits required. 

The 200 regular or professional sol- 
diers above referred to are more mili- 
tary functionaries than army officers 
for while they are charged with the 
training of, the recruits and the teach- 
ing in the different military schools 
they exercise no command of troops. 

Commissions in the Swiss army are 
given the men rising from the ranks 
who are specially reeémmended by the 
chief of their arm to take the course 
at the Polytechnique of Zurich. A 
course at this school consists of three 
half-years (not consecutive) and covers 
the following subjects: Tacties, mili- 
tary history, mountain warfare, ballis- 
ties, musketry, fortification. 

On graduation the aspirant becomes 
a lieutenant-instructor and is in line 
for promotion by seniority to include 
the grade of colonel. 
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The Swiss citizen is available fo; 
military service for a period of 28 
years commencing in his twenty-first 
year. Active service or service in the 
Elite lasts for 12 years (10 years in 
the cavalry) divided as follows: First 
year, 65 to 90 days; second and re. 
maining years, he is subject to call for 
Cours de Repetition of about two 
weeks’ duration. On completion of 
service in the Elite he serves eight 
years in the Landwehr (10 years in the 
eavalry) in which he performs one 
repetition course lasting 11 days. The 
remainder of the 28 years’ period of 
service is spent in the Landsturm dur. 
ing which he does no active service but 
he can be ealled out for special exer- 
cises lasting three days. 

While the Swiss army is a “militia 
army’’ it differs from the armies of al! 
other highly civilized countries in 
which militia troops form a recognized 
part owing to the fact that service is 
compulsory and the instruction given 
is as intensive as that prescribed in 
our training camps during 1917 and 
1918. The Swiss officer of all grades 
is thoroughly equipped provisionall; 
to perform the duties required of him 
and the great majority of the people 
of Switzerland are passionately fond 
of their army, whose roots penetrate 
into every family. 

The army consists of six I[nfantr) 
divisions, four brigades of cavalry, 72 
batteries of field artillery, eight moun- 
tain batteries, 12 batteries of 12-cm 
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ers, and certain foot artillery 
The aviation units consist of 

e squadrons with about 60 airplanes 

various types. 
e Infantry division has the fol- 

owing composition : 

1 company of guides 

; Infantry brigades of, 2 regiments 
of 3 battalions; each battalion 
comprises 1 machine-gun com- 
pany of 10 guns 

| company of eyelists 

| battalion of machine-guns (3 com- 
panies ) 

» squadrons of mounted guides 

| brigade of artillery of 2 regiments 
of 2 battalions of 3 batteries of 
{75 mm. Krupp guns 

1 battalion of howitzers of 2 bat- 
teries of 4.12 em. howitzers 

1 battalion of engineers of 4 com- 
panies 

1 bridge company 


Services 


The possesses two eminent 
qualities: real diseipline in all grades 
and a genuine sentiment of devotion to 
the country. 


army 


Maneuvers on a small seale were held 
toward the end of September, 1924. 
The available strength of Infantry 
companies was from 110 to 120 men; 
batteries, 80 men; squadrons of cav- 
alry, 80 men. The total of troops tak- 
ing part was about 14,000 men. The 
utilization of the ground by small In- 
fantry units was distinetly good, this 
being one of the strong points of the 
Swiss army. 


The maneuvers consisted of the oper- 
ons of two unequal forces, the larger 
about double in strength that of the 


at 
ad 


smaller. The smaller foree, however, 
was supplied with some 40 automobile 
trucks for rapid changes in position 


which gave them a mobility not pos- 


sessed by their opponents and in part 
made up for the former’s numerical 
superiority. Although it rained con- 
stantly during the maneuvers the men 
seemed in good humor and stood the 
fatigue with remarkable cheerfulness, 
sanitary conditions were good and the 
sick report small. The equipment was 
good in every respect and well taken 
eare of. The grey-green cloth of the 
Swiss army makes an excellent field 
uniform. The men were supplied with 
a new field helmet, very practical in 
shape and martial in appearance 
which, though heavy, seemed to be 
popular with the men. All the leather 
equipment of the cavalry was excep- 
tional in quality and cleanliness, well 
adjusted and made of splendid leather. 
The Swiss government does not con- 
template being soon in a position to 
give its army modern improvements 
such as tanks, chemical warfare serv- 
ice, heavy artillery, railway artillery, 
bombing and pursuit aviation, but be- 
lieves that a wise utilization of the 
mountainous terrain of the Alps can 
help to make up for these deficiencies 
and enable the Swiss army to hold its 
own without too great a handicap 
against better equipped troops. 
® 
Japan 
Naval Aviation Program While noth- 
ing definite 
ean be ascertained about naval aviation 
programs, the following reports from 
the Teikoku (Imperial) News Agency 
may be of interest: 


The following program for aerial ex- 
pansion will be presented in the 1924- 
1925 session of the Diet at the instance 
of the Navy Department: 

1925, 1 squadron 

1926, 2 squadrons 

1927, 2 squadrons 

1928, 1 squadron 
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Total by April 1, 1929, 17 squadrons. 
It is probable that completion of, the 

program will be speeded up by legis- 

lative action when the Diet again con- 

siders naval aviation in the 1925-1926 

session. It seems likely that 10 addi- 

tional squadrons will be authorized at 

a later session of the Diet. 

® 
Czechoslovakia 


Commissioned Personnel C ommis- 
sioned per- 
sonnel in the army of Czechoslovakia 


in December, 1924, was as follows: 


Generals 111 
Colonels 308 
Lieutenant Colonels 824 
Majors 585 
Staff Captains 3,256 
Captains 2,692 
First Lieutenants 1,625 
Lieutenants 1,162 
Sub-Lieutenants 123 

Total 11,786 


Considering the entire number of 
officers, without regard to rank, each 
officer receives $600 a year in pay and 
The include 
quarters, arms and ammunition, sub- 


allowances. allowances 
sistence, dependents and ‘“‘high cost of 
living’’ bonus. 


® 
Italy 


The following article 
on Courts of Honor, 
which regulates ‘‘affairs of, honor’’ 
arising in the Italian army is of in- 


Courts of Honor 


terest : 

The fighting of duels is forbidden in 
the Italian army but officers, and even 
under-officers and other ranks are none 
the less bound to fight them if a court 
of honor declares that it will take no 
steps to prevent a contest. 

In the event of an ‘‘affair of honor’’ 
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Armies 
arising between two army officers. the, 
each appoint 





two seconds are 


obliged in the first instance to 





best to arrange an amicable settlermpen 





If this is not possible, the seco: 
refer the 
constituted as deseribed below. F 





ease to a eourt of ho 





ure to refer constitutes a brea 
cipline. 





The four seconds draw up and sig 


a report on the facts that have cans: 
the dispute, and request the court 
honor to give its decision. In the ev 
of the seconds not agreeing 
points connected with the dispute, th 
representatives of each party draw w 
If, in ver 
serious cases, the two opponents do 1 
wish details of, their quarrel to he r 
ported, this facet must be recorded 








and sign separate reports. 


the report made by the seconds 

The report, or reports, are enclos: 
in a sealed envelope on the outsid 
which are shown the names and rank 
of the opponents and of their seconds 

In the event of a dispute hetwe 
two general officers, the report must hy 
forwarded to the army corps comma! 
der of the area to which the challi 
ing general officer belongs. 


ne 


The authority to whom the envelop 
is addressed, without reading the cor 
tents, orders the immediate formati 
of a court of honor, composed of 
president and two members who ar 
chosen from army officers on the activ 
list and senior in rank or in length of 
service to the opponents. The envelop 
is then sent to the president with 1 
structions as to when and where fh 
court of honor is to assemble. 

The court, after considering the r 
port and, if necessary, interviewing the 
opponents and their seconds, gives its 
decision. If the opponents desire * 
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ew the court, their request must 
nted. 

urt of honor must make one of 
ree following declarations: 
‘hat no eause for a duel exists; 


be 


i nat 


effected ; 
That it ‘‘deelines to intervene in 


a reconciliation must 


the dispute,’” which means that 
the duel will take place. 
above rules also apply in prin- 
to quarrels between military offi- 
s and those of either of the other 
The authority who 


enes the court of honor and ap- 


ting services. 


ts the president must be a suppor- 
if the challenging officer; the same 
rity appoints one of the members. 
other member is appointed by a 
ior of the challenged officer. 
Officers ‘‘in eongedo,’’. even when 
doing military duty, are morally 
iged to have recourse to a court of 
for the decision of disputes. 
Disputes between officers and civil- 
ns may also be referred to courts of 
rv if the civilians so desire. 
In time of war duels must be post- 
ed till after peace has been signed. 
he challenged party has always the 


e of weapons. 


Varshal of Italy The Official Gazette 
recently published a 
ee from which the following is ex- 
ted : 


In the Hierarchy of the Royal Army 
nstituted the grade of Marshal of 


e grade of ‘‘Marshal of Italy’’ is 
highest grade of the hierarchy and 
re conferred only on those who have 

. invested in war with the Supreme 
mmand of the army or on those who 
held the office of Chief of General 
of the army when the Supreme 


v Armies 


gn 


Forel 


Command has been assumed by his 


Majesty the King. 
To the Duke 


Armando Diaz, and Count 


ot 


Victory 
Luigi Ca- 


generals 


dorna, is conferred as of November 4. 
1924, the grade of Marshal of, Italy 
and with the new grade they will wea: 


the insignia. 


There are 634 active rifle 
Italy 


Rifle Clubs 


clubs in with a 
membership of 175,296. 

These clubs are subsidized by the 
Ministry of War in return for which 
they undertake to give instruction in 


rifle practice to young volunteers 
WY 
France 
The Wat 


Couneil is com poset dl 


Fre ne h Supe rior 
War Council 


Superior 
of the six marshals 
of France and of eight major generals 
units or 


Staff of 


large 


who have commanded 
have held the post of Chief of 
the army. 

At the 
France are the following 

Marshal Joffre 

Marshal Foch 

Marshal Petain 

Marshal Lyautey 

Marshal Franchet d’Esperey 

Marshal Fayolle 


General Weygand was recently 


present, six marshals of 


re 
lieved as French High Commissioner in 
Syria by General Sarrail who has been 
lief from com 
lk 


He has now been rein 


in retirement since his r 


mand of the Salonica armies in 
cember, 1917. 
stated to the active list pursuant to a 
special law passed in August of last 
year and is now given an important 
command. 

General Weygand will assume the 


post of Commandant of the Center of 
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Higher War Studies on his return 
from Syria. 
Marshals and The active list of gen- 
General Officers eral officers of the 
French army is as 
follows: 
6 Marshals of France 
3 Major Generals (Castlenau, Sar- 
rail, and Guillaumat) who re- 
main on the active list for life 
1 Major General (Berthelot) who 
is held on the active list until 
reaching the age of, 65 years 
1 Major General (Peltier), de- 
tached 

117 Major Generals, of whom 15 are 

with colonial troops. 

233 Brigadier Generals, of whom 32 

are with colonial troops. 

The senior general officer is General 
Gourand followed by Generals Mangin 
and Debeney, in order. 

® 
Russia 

Russian Naval Policy The Russian de- 

mands for a 
huge tonnage in capital ships aston- 
ished the delegates at the conference of 
naval experts held recently under the 
auspices of the League of Nations at 
Rome. The Soviet representative, Ad- 
miral Behrens, presented demands for 
the approval of a Russian capital ship- 
building program aggregating 419,000 
tons. The conference offered Russia 
125,000 tons and it is reportd a com- 
promise was effected at 292,000 tons. 

It will be remembered that the 
Washington Five-Power treaty allowed 
the following tonnage of capital ships: 


United States .. ... 525,000 
Great Britain —. .. 525,000 
Japan ... 815,000 
he Ro PE Mer 175,000 
eR ae ay ae ee a 175,000 


The compromise figure of 292,000 tons 
tentatively arranged with the Russians 
would give them a paper parity wity 
Japan. 

In connection with the discussion, jt 
is of interest to see what Imperia! Rus. 
sia considered as necessary for her 
security just before the World War. 
The new Russian demands are based oy 
the need of maintaining a fleet in the 
Baltic, Black Sea, Pacifie and Arctic 
oceans. In 1915, the Imperial nay; 
had actually three fleets in being, the 
Baltic, Black Sea and Pacific fleets, but 
the last consisted only of destroyers, 
submarines and one small cruiser. The 
Baltic fleet was lead by four dread 
noughts which were completed in 1915 
and had in addition five pre-dread 
noughts, the whole amounting to 16), 
535 tons of capital ships. In addition 
to these, four battle cruisers totaling 
128,800 tons were launched at the New 
Admiralty works, Petrograd, in 1915 
Had these latter been completed, it 
would have brought the Baltic fleet to 
a total only slightly less than 300,000 
tons. The Black Sea fleet had tliree 
modern dreadnoughts completed in 
1915, totaling 67,800 tons and seven 
pre-dreadnoughts of 83,646 tons, an 
aggregate of 151,446 tons. 

Eliminating all but four of the pre- 
dreadnoughts as fit for coast defens 
only, the Russian fleet of 1915 co 
sisted of the following effective units 
(eapital ships) : 

COMPLETED 


Seven dreadnoughts.... 159,800 tons 
Four pre-dreadnoughts 61,68) ” 
BUILDING 
Four battle cruisers... 128,80°) tons 








Total 350.280 tons 


As all of this construction was au 
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ed and laid down before the war, 
ould seem that it is the figure 
the Imperial naval staff consid- 

ed necessary. 

Regarding Russia’s future needs, 
oroblem in the Pacific is essentially 
nsive. She could never hope to 

mpete with Japan in the Pacifie in 

pital ships. Her requirements there 
be fully met with submarines and 
lestroyers. 

The Soviet navy of today has but 
two capital ships, all of the others, in- 
cluding all the pre-dreadnoughts, hav- 
ing either been destroyed or neglected 
to such an extent as to make their re- 
conditioning impossible. 

The two remaining are the Marat 
formerly the Petropavlovsk) and the 
Paris Commune (formerly the Sevas- 
topol), both of 23,300 tons completed 
in 1915. 


In February, 1923, it is known that 


Od 
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plans for the following capital ship 
construction and repair program: 


4 super-dreadnoughts of the Boro- 
dino type, i. e., 32,200 tons earry- 
ing 12-14” guns. 

4 dreadnoughts of the Marat type, 
i. e., 23,000 tons carrying 12-12” 
guns. 

This would give an aggregate cap- 
ital ship tonnage of 220,800 tons or a 
considerably larger numerical strength 
than any coalition fleet of the Baltic 
states, including Germany and Sweden. 

The entire question is, of course, only 
academic as, even under the most 
favorable conditions, it will be many 
years before the Soviets can make any 
real increase in their naval strength. 
In this connection it would be well to 
remember also that the Five-Power 
treaty, which was to be the basis of 
the recent Rome conference, is to re 
main in force for 15 years only, or un- 


til 1936. 


D 


The Farmer and Bolshevism 


We wonder who has been spoofing 
the Moscow gang of Soviets. Their 
latest reported stunt is the planning 
of a drive to enlist the American 
farmer in the ranks of the Communist 
movement. 

If there’s any one class of people 
in the whole wide wide world that is 
immune to Communism, we would say 
it is the American farmer. He would 
have everything to lose and absolutely 
nothing to gain in an embrace of 
bolshevism. He has won what he has 
by the sweat of his brow, his industry 
and his thrift. He knows what it 
means. He is dependent upon a 
stabilized government to maintain the 
title to what he possesses. 


the Soviet naval staff had elaborated 











Notes by the Association’s Secretary 


“Army Instruction and Study” 


This is the title of a new booklet 
which has just come off the Infantry 
Association’s press. It contains the 
first two of the books in the course of 
reading recommended for Infantry 
officers by the Chief of Infantry. 
These items were not obtainable other- 
wise, so in order to give the Infantry 
officer the opportunity of adding the 
important lectures to his library the 
Infantry Association arranged for 
their publication in the one book. 

Part I is ‘‘Methods of Instruction”’ 
according to lectures at the Infantry 
School; Part II is ‘‘ Books and How to 
Use Them,’’ lecture by Col. O. L. 
Spaulding, F.A., delivered at the 
Army War College. 

@ 
Patronizing our Advertisers 


In the operation of any magazine or 
paper an important source of revenue 
comes from the advertising. If adver- 
tisers can be convinced that business 
will result from their patronage of a 
certain periodical they will use it as 
a medium of announcing the advan- 
tages of their wares. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL can be made 
into a better magazine with an in- 
crease of advertising. The members 
of the Infantry Association can assist 
us in indicating to the firms that ad- 
vertise with us that they have noticed 
the ads in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
The firms will then have positive in- 
formation that advertising in our 
magazine is a producer. 

The Secretary would appreciate that 
a good word be dropped here and there 
by members of the Association with 
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prospective advertisers. We would by c 
glad to furnish to anyone a synopsis c 
of the advantages of advertising in th : : 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, as well as oy 
rates. 

® ( 


The April Number | 





The next issue of the INFraAnrp 
JOURNAL will be known as the ‘Pa 


” 


ama Number.’’ All articles wil! be d 
voted to the civil and military acti 

ties in the Canal Zone. It will hav 
a special four-color halftone cover and 


will be profusely illustrated 


e 


The Infantry Company Library 

There are a few Infantry company 
libraries which do not subseribe for th 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. We would like t 
suggest that the INFANTRY JoUKNA 
should be available to every enlisted 
man of our service. The Journa! 
the Infantry should be on the reading 
table of the day room of every com 
pany without exception. The Journar 
contains much interesting matter 
the soldier; he will learn what the 
other regiments of the Army are 
ing and it will eneourage him and 
stimulate more interest in his brane! 
of the service. He will be able to rea 
about his own outfit; he will gain ideas 
from the pictures of the Army’s and 
the Infantry’s activities. Every so! 
dier of Infantry should be encouraged 
to read the INFANTRY JouRNAL, and 
the companies that are not subscribing 
to it now should not any longer de 
prive their personnel of this agenc) 
for morale. 
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New Associate Members of the United States Infantry Association 


epted for Membership 
vm. H. Knapp, lll. N. G 


ris W. Stevens, Wash. N. G. 


rence A. Orndorff, Wash. N. 


H. Stow, Conn. N. G. 
wer B. Tullis, Ala. N. G. 

K. Johnson, 95th Div. 
ward C. Bell, Conn. N. G 
\. Sabiston, Wash. N. G 

R. McInnis, Okla. N. G. 
es T. Brown, N. Y. N. G 

\. W. Tennant, Kans. N. G 

ert L. Floyd, 86th Div. 
win D. Shaw, 77th Div 

Ww. Clark, O. R. C. 

H. Browne, Kans. N. G 
D. Parkin, 9ist Div 

D. McMahon, Conn. N. G 

Edwin Hudson, Minn. N. G 
Henry Capdepon, Miss. N. G. 
Wm. L. McBride, Mass. N. G 
H. A. Starrett, Mass. N. G. 

D. M. Hamilton, Kans 

Cloyde P. Schroeder, Wisc. N 

las. H. Mayer, Kans. N. G 
john M. Galbraith, Wisc. N 

t. Col. Wm. B. Hall, Wisc. N. 
mer D. Jensen, Calif. N. G. 

Wayne R. Allen, Calif. N. G 
hn R. Graham, Calif. N. G 

James G. Gee, Texas N. G. 
Chas. G. Bartsch, 89th Div. 

C. G. Herbig, 329th Inf. 

Maj. Lewis W. Bicknell, 89th Div 
Perry C. Hammer, 89th Div 
Joseph A. Capwell, 89th Div 
Dale K. Rickabaugh, 89th Div 
W. B. Winchell, 89th Div. 
Joseph F. O'Neill, 89th Div 
Rollin R. Nevitt, 89th Div 

t. Floyd E. Phillips, 89th Div 

H. D. MacDonald, 89th Div. 
Frank W. Sutton, 89th Div 
John H. Kendall, 87th Div 
Roland L. Wilkinson, Fila. N. 

Arthur C. Meade, Md. N. G 
M. M. Garrett, 858th Inf. 

E. B. Pierce, 341st Inf. . 

W. S. Blackmer, 2ist Div. 
Joseph J. Donnellan, Kans. N. 
E. N. Brandt, N. Y. N. G. 

F. E. Swanson, Ill. N. G . 
James H. Ashton, Il. N. G 
Charles P. Barshfield, Kans. N 
Raymond E. Kraus, 99th Div 
Lester B. Lindsay, Wisc. N 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 


Wm. A. E. Leitzinger, 99th Div. 


Roy Hudson, Texas N. G. 
John G. MeGuire, 320th Inf. 
G. C. Whiting, 320th Inf. 
Harry S. Cron, Mo. N. G. . 
John J. Daub, 99th Div. 


Joseph L. Lawton, Conn. N. G. 


Harry E. Terrill, Conn. N. G 


Frank B. Howe, Jr., 389th Inf. 


John K. Paden, 91st Div. 


Mitchell Choban, Minn. N. G. 


Col. H. W. Gantier, Miss. N. 
Clarence S. Merrill, 91st Div. 


G. 


Proposed by 
Maj. BE. R Andrews 
Capt. K. W Thom 
Lieut, Col. H. A. Ripley 
‘apt. John F. Farnswort! 
‘apt. Robert Joerg, Jr 
‘apt. J. B. Lippincott 
‘apt. John F. Farnsworth 
‘apt Ww A. Pashoski 
‘apt. O. BE. Paxton 
Capt. W. F. Lee 
Maj. Wm. Buerkle 
Lieut. Col. M. M. Keck 
Capt. C. P. Evers 
Maj. EF. R. Andrews 
Maj. Wm. Buerkle 
Col. F. D. Wickham 
Capt. T. H. Freeman 
Col. M. D. Welty 
Capt. Frank F, Becker 
Capt. Thos, F. Taylor 
Capt Thos. F. Taylor 
Maj. Wm. Buerkle 
Capt. Fred B. Rogers 
Maj. Wm. Buerkle 
Capt. Fred B. Rogers 
Capt. Fred B. Rogers 
Maj. W. P. Kelleher 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 
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OFFICERS 
President: 


Major GENERAL CHARLES S. FARNSWORTH 


Vice-President: 


BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE S. SIMONDS 


Secretary: 


MAJsor PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


COLONEL GEoRGE H. Estes, Infantry 

COLONEL GEORGE F. BALTZELL, Infantry 

COLONEL JOHN J. Torrey, Infantry 

COLONEL WILLIAM H. WALDRON, Infantry 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL AUGUSTUS F. DANNEMILLER, Infantry 
MaJsor LEONARD T. GEROW, Infantry 

Masor PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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